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Handling Orchard to Advantage 


two acres, which is an oblong 

strip running east and west. 
I trimmed it this year. It had 
not been trimmed in a number of 
years and has more brush than it 
should. As there are six or eight 
trees missing I do not think it 
will be very shady. The soil is sandy and a little bit wet. It has not been 
‘plowed in 20 years or more. We have had hogs and a couple of sheep in 
the orchard during the summers, but have kept the hogs running so they 
have not dug it up. There is quite a heavy sod on it now. Last summer it 
was pastured so there was a high grass which was mowed and allowed to lie. 

I want to plow it this spring 2nd would like to sow to something that 
I could use. I am going to be short of hay and oats. Would -oats or barley 
ripen well; or would it be well to sow oats for hay? Would it be too shady 
for sweet corn or peas? We expect a canning factory to be built this sum- 
mer. Wouid lime be beneficial, and what kind of phosphate would you suggest 
that would be a help to both orchard and crop? The trees are dying from 
either wetness or want of food. I should like to seed something this summer 
for calf pasture next year.—[Arthur J. Delaney, Livingston County, N Y. 


/ 
I HAVE an orchard of about 


Several points, in the above query are fundamental and of interest 
to other farmers in like case, writes Edward Van Alstyne, New York 
state director of farmers’ institutes. Either the orchard must occupy 
first place and everything be subservient to it, or the crops be the main 
thing and the orchard incidental. If the former, then such treatment 
must be given the soil which will be best for the trees. Only such 
crops must be grown, if any, which will have least ill effect on the 
orchard. If the latter, then the trees are a nuisance and would better 
be tak-n out. They will prevent profitable crop production, and the 
crops, such as they are, will prevent the growtb of the trees and in 
consequence profitable fruitage. - 

If the land needs underdraining the trees cannot thrive, for as with 
human beings, wet feet will be productive of disease and death. While 
grass crops will do fairly well on land with a high water table, at 
present prices for. seed, 


Director Van Alstyne discusses principles under- 
lying management of small farm orchard more 


are fed a rich grain feed while 
on pasture. The fruit will be 
highly colored and will 

mature earlier. There will be 

less injury from insects, be- 
cause the live stock in eating the falling, worm-infested fruit will also 
eat and destroy eggs and larvw. There will be less disease, becawse the 
foliage will be moré scanty, resulting in more opportunity for circula- 
tion of air and penetration of the sun’s rays. 

I am, writing from experience of 40 years, and in spite of the advan- 
tages, I bear witness that the more shallow reoting and less vigorous 
growth and shorter life with the other disadvantages mentioned, put 
the pastured orchard in the second place. There is no better test of 
the work of a practice than to note its general adoption or rejection by 
practical men. I note in passing through the orchard sections of New 
York, where 20 years ago the sod orchard was common, now it is the 
exception. The difference in favor of those cultivated is so apparent 
that “he who runs may read.” 

After an orchard has been in sod for 20 years it is a dangerous thing 
to plow it. Many large roots will be mear the surface. These will be 
broken off and serious injury will result. If the plowing is done very 
shallow it may have a stimulating effect and the orchard take on new 
vigor. The scriptural injunction to “dig about, and dung” the barren 
fig tree is gond adyice in orchard practice today. : 

Having set forth thesé fundamentals I feel I havé given the infor 
mation which will enable the qugstioner to — ive his own problem. 
When a man acts because of underlying principles he cannot go far 
astray. When he blindl, tollows advice, without: reference to prin- 
ciples, particularly 





labor and fertilizers, a 
farmer of moderate 
, means cannot afford to 
crop wet land. He is 
working under a sure 
and heavy handicap. 
It has been  thor- 
eughly demonstrated 
that apple trees do not 
need lime, and that in 
a majority of cases 
commercial fertilizers 
are not profitable on 
orchards, even when 
they pay well on 
shallow-rooted crops 
on the same character 
of soil. Both may be 
of indirect benefit in 
growing larger cover 
crops to turn under. 
The pastured  or- 
chard is not conducive 
to long life in the tree, 
nor to most abundant 
or largest and longest 
keeping fruit. It ic an 
economical way of 
caring for and fertiliz- 





when such advice is 
given at long range, be 
may be badly misled. 
The orchard being 
more than 20 years 
old and in poo. condi- 
tion it will need all 
possible available fer- 
tility, including ma- 
nure and tillage, to 
make it profitable. To 
break up and reseed 
would be expensive 
and likely productive 
of more harm than 
good. To attempt to 
grow a profitable crop 
between the trees 
would injure’ them, 
and to secure such a 
one would be well 
nigh impossible. There 
is not only the ques- 
tion of shade to con- 
sider, but the fact 
that the soil is full of 
tree roots, needing all 
the water and fertility 
available. If. the land 
is to be broken at all 








ing the orchard, par- 
ticularly if live stock 


Pickers at Work on Large Peach Crop in New Jersey 


[To Page 11.] 
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The Nation on a War Footing 


AGRICULTURE THI VICTORY -WAR PROFITS 


tASILS OF 


ro PAY FOR TUE WAR BETTER DISTRIBUTION TO 


MIDDLEMEN iow WILI FARMERS 


AND FARM LABOR 


Order gradually is working out of chaos at 





Wasl ‘ton. The gover nt, congress, the 
, onal council for defense and its commis- 

‘ l are work together to reorganize 
thin 

| Great W proves to be economic as 
much it military America is striving 
to accomplish in ¢uvce months what has re- 
quired nearly three rs in England, France 


Co-operation is being enfo: j 
between the United States and her allies. All 
the needs of all these governments for sup 
pli and ammunition from this market are 
being pooled. Th l is to prevent com- 

h ¢ ho in the American mar- 
ket, for food, metals or other supplies. 
The People a Patriotic Unit 
The same principle being applied to do- 
mestic affairs as rapidly as it can be organ- 
ized after the needed authority is granted by 
congress. Already new laws have been enacted 


extending the federal 
Other measures are still pend- 


vastly powers of the 
government, 
ing or possibly may be enacted ere these lines 
ure read, including the food conservation bill 
and the war taxes. The editors of American 
Agriculturist have been and are working hard 
at Washington to have the farmers’ interests 
adequately provided for in these measures. 

Compelled at this time to mobilize all 
its resources in self-defense, the government 
is assuming extraordinary powers, at least for 
the duration of the war. Conservatives and 
radicals in congress, while differing as to de- 
tails, are generally acting in unison upon the 
principles involved. The various states have 
shown commendable eagerness in co-operating 
with the federal government under existing 
laws, or in enacting new laws for that pur- 
pose. 

That public generally, and farmers in par- 
ticular, also support Uncle Sam, is shown by 
the vast of Liberty bonds, 
the universally willing registration, popular 
pledges in excess of $100,000,000 for the Red 
Cross. 


What Government Is Trying to Do 


The 
government by 


over-subscription 


upon the federal 
already or soon 


authority conferred 


the congress, 


to be enacted, and the organizations necessary 
to put same into effect, aim to accomplish 
these things: 


i—To assure to producers prices that may be 
received for their crops sufficient to yield a rea- 
sonable return for their labor and 10 per cent 
upon their capital. Such is the simplest and best 
way to get the increased supply of food which 
the world requires during the next 12 months. 

2—-To simplify transportation, distribution and 
marketing so as to reduce to a minimum all the 
expenses between producer and consumer. This 
is relied upon to reduce the present high scale of 
food prices which consumers are paying without 
unjustly lowering the net returns to farmers. 

3—These two undertakings are igigantic, the 
more so as they must reckon with the possibility 
of over-production during the year or two after 
peace comes, All countries are facing the same 
problem, but evidence accumulates that middlemen 
have put the screws on to both producers and 
consumers of foods in America worse than in 
iny other country. Federal control over exports 
has just gone into effect to insure equitable dis- 
tribution of our surplus to our allies. 

{—The manufacture and sale of spirituous 
liquors should be prohibited during the war; 
»pinions vary as to beer and wine. Should out- 
right prohibition fail to be enacted by the con- 
gress one reason,will be because of the need of 
the millions of revenue yielded by the wine and 
peer, 
5—Federal control over railroads may be ex- 
tended to certain branches of mining and manu- 
factures. Uncle Sam bought copper for military 
purposes at 16 cents a pound, or about half the 


current market price. The public will not’ sub- 
mit to government paying any more than that, 
since they know that the average cost of pro- 


10 cents. Neither will the pub- 
lic permit the steel monopoly to screw out of 
the government $95 a ton for steel plates for 
ship building, when the navy gets them for $65, 
and that is twice what they formerly cost. F'arm- 
ers are vitally interested in the present market 
for iron and steel, for if not curbed it will double 
the cost of agricultural implements. Only the 
power of the nation vigorously applied can keep 
the prices of metals down to a point that shall 
yield fair wages to the labor employed in their 
production and fabrication plus a profit margin 
of say 10 per cent. [Even this will allow a far 
larger dividend to the real cash actually invested 
in the industry than is returned upon the capital 
in farming. 


duction is under 


Conscripting Wealth 


6—War profits must largely pay for the war. 
That is the way it is being done in Canada, Eng- 
land, France and Germany. The war revenue bill 
as reported to the senate adheres to this principle 
much more closely than does the crude bill passed 
by the house The British government takes 
to itself as much as 80 per cent of protits aris- 
ing out of war contracts. Instead of hampering 
the processes of production with a multitude of 
arbitrary taxes, the least that can be done is to 
insist that the bulk of war profits go toward pay- 
ing war expenditures. ‘The plan to tax newspa- 
pers and periodicals should be abandoned. 

7—Our young men from 21 to 31, nearly 10 
millions of them, are ready to follow the Stars 
ind Stripes into the trenches in the great war of 
lemocracy against autocracy Our wealth shouli 
ready. and much of it is-ready, to be equally 
self-sacrificing. Indeed, it is a fact that some 
of the richest men and largest corporations favor 
* war tax on the profits of all business; also a 
levy of 40 per cent to 60 or 80 per cent upon cer- 
tain war profits “The least we can do is to tax 
the profits out of war,” they say in common with 


é 


be 





} . . 

ine masses . A 
8$—Most wonderful of all is the spirit of the 

American people regardless of vocation. They 
vlize that war means waste, but they have 


faith that by working earnestly with their gov- 
ernment, federal and state, the matchless re- 
sources of America may be mobilized so that they 
may be employed efficiently to insure victory at 
the earliest moment possible 


$10,000,000,000 to Be Spent 


We have here briefly summarized the 
progress of events to July I, from the eco- 
nomic and agricuitiial viewpoint. In a 
military sense, vast progress is being made 
in army, navy and craft to sail the air and 
upon or under the waters. To build $600,- 
000,000 worth of aocroplanes, to create ship- 
ping of wood or steel of double this value, 
to furnish the munitions and other war sup- 
are creating vast changes in 
other industries. Expenditure within the 
United States in the ensuing 12 months of 
TEN BILLIONS of dollars for war purposes 
ean do nothing less than create a veritable 
boom in business generally. To meet these con- 
ditions, the readjustment on farm and in fac- 
tory, in transportation and distribution, will 
be simplified and hastened to the extent that 
government is able to keep prices upon a 
level that will insure fair returns to produc- 
ers without extortion upon consumers. 


plies needed, 


Volunteer Patriotic Service 


This widespread economie readjustment 
under federal control or government direction 
is in the highest degree socialistic. But in 
these war times theory gives way to practice. 
The question now is, “will the scheme work,” 
rather than academic talk as to the theory of 
the principle involved. 

Another wonderful phase is the way in 
which practical experts are contributing 
freely of their time as well as of their money 
to help the government in this great job of 
reorganizing all production and distribution. 


Editorial Page American Agricalturist 





From President Wilson’s Flag Day 
Address, which was read at thousands 
of Fourth of July Celebrations. 


“Once more we shall make good 
with our lives and fortunes the 
great faith to which we were 
born, and a new glory shall shine 


in the face of our people.” _ 


“We must all speak, act and 
serve together.” 


“Our flag shall wear a new luster” 


“This flag which we honor and 
under which we serve is the em- 
blem of our unity, our power, 
our thought and purpose as a 
nation. It has no other character 
than that which we give it from 
gencration to generation. The 
choices are ours. It floats in ma- 
jestic silence above the hosts that 
execute those choices, whether 
in peace or in war.” 


The N ew Glory 

















The various commissions of the national 
council of defense, and the additional war 
committees required in the regularly estab- 
lished departments of government, now are 
composed largely of men who have proved 
on the farm, in the factory or in business, a 
mastery over the practical details involved in 
their new job. These practical men are cut- 
ting out a lot of useless red tape, although toe 
much of it still exists. 

Of course there is stil! much confusion 
and working at cross purposes, but the 
progress already made since the United States 
declared war against Germany argues well 
for more perfection as the months go on. ~ 


The Draft and Farmers 


Meanwhile the selective military draft is 
about to go into effect. The importance of 
granting exemption to farmers is so well 
known that it should be practiced generally 
by the local boards. Any farmer whose 
claim is unjustly refused may appeal te the 
upper board provided for the purpose. 

The help question grows in seriousness 
daily. Crops cannot be made or harvested 
if our young men are drafted into military, 
shipyards or munitions. Most crops are fully 
a month late, which makes the help question 
all the more critical. Local and appellant 
boards must recognize these critical condi- 
tions, and the imperative need of more food 
and fiber. 


“The People’s Council of America” is being 
started by certain of the most radical indi- 
viduals. Already it claims 
to represent the farmers, 
although we do not find 
any farmer mentioned in its organizing com- 
mittee. The farmers of America are the great 
conservative, constructive and saving force. 
They will not take kindly to “a new move- 
ment,” which appears to draw its inspiration 
from the anarchistic element whose radi- 
calism is so hindering the Russian republic. 
Our farmers to a man feel that their first duty 
is to back up Uncle Sam and help America 
win the war of democracy against autocracy. 
Farmers feel that this job should be well 
done before unnecessarily putting obstacles 
in its way. 


The Wrong Label 





Cabbage Easily Grown—Cabbage is not 


very particular about the soil in which it will . 


grow. It can often be grown on land not 
adapted: to other crops. Any well-drained 
soil, holding plenty of plant food in an avail- 
able condition, should grow an excellent crop. 
Land with a loose, gravelly subsoil must be 
avoided. 
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Handling the Flock in Summer 


July and August care of sheep and lambs counts for much 


me HE use of forage crops for pas- 
4 ture, properly managed, will 
control parasites in sheep. The 
English shepherd employs. this 
method for sheep raising on an 

: = intensified plan where land is 
aiicaiied and the greatest return per acre of 
land is necessary. The sheep raiser in this 
country may well follow his example when 
sheep are raised in flocks of more than 50 on 
high-priced land, and especially when en- 
gaged in raising sheep exclusively for mutton 
production. 

The method consists in grazing on a for- 
age crop, such as winter wheat, rye, alfalfa, 
clover, rape, turnips, oats and peas, soy beans 
and corn. Portable hurdles or fences,: pro- 
vided with creeps large enough to allow the 
lambs to pass through without injury may be 
used. In this way the lambs graze ahead of 
the ewes on the fresh crop. These hurdles 
are moved along as the ewes graze down the 
forage, sufficient ar@a being allowed for a 
period of two weeks. In the case of roots the 
tops grow out again and the roots may be 
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Watson of Ciyde; 4, Worthy Steward F. J. Riley of Sennett; 5, Alden; 13, Worthy Lady Assistant Steward Mrs Guy Chamberlain of 


Worthy Assistant Steward Fred Hecker of Webster; 6, Worthy Chap- 


harvested in late autumn. Early forage crops, 
depending upon the season, may be replaced 
and the ground reseeded for a second crop. 

Rape may be used during the entire season. 
It produces a crop if sown at any time from 
early spring until September 1. Rye, sown 
in August, furnishes an excellent early spring 
pasture. If corn is used, it should be grazed 
when 18 inches high. 


Ewes at Weaning Time 


At weaning time the ability of a ewe to 
produce a good lamb often is ruined because 
the necessary care is not taken to see that 
she is dried off properly. A little care at 
this time will be well repaid. Two or three 
days after the separation the ewes should be 
milked out. All of the milk need not be 
drawn from the udder, but enough should 
be taken to leave the udder soft and pliable. 

Mark with colored chalk ewes needing no 
further attention. In about three days the 
ewes should be milked out again and the drys 
marked. Further attention should be given 
four or five days later to those not dry. No 





Men and Women’ Who 
Compose the Official Body of 
the New York State Grange 





Brown Eyseman of Hammond; 


efforts should be spared to maintain every 
breeding animal in a sound and useful con- 
dition. 


Weaning Lambs 


Lambs kept for breeding stock should be 
weaned when from four to five months of 
age. The lambs intended for market, on the 
other hand, should attain marketable weights 
before they are five months of age 
and should be weaned at the time they are 
sold. 

Lambs at weaning time should be kept for 
four or five days at least on the old pasture, 
as they do not fret as much as 9,strange 
place. The ewes should be removed to an- 
other pasture as far away as possible from 
the lambs. If the feed on this pasture be a 
little secant, so much the better, for this will 
help check the milk flow. The ewes and 
lambs should not be turned in together again, 
for a large amount of milk from a ewe that 
has not been suckled for two or three days 
is liable to cause digestive disturbances in 
the lamb. 
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Boom in Silo Trade 


FOR SILO EQUIPMENT 
ORDER EARLY 


INCREASED DEMAND 
MENT-——WHY 


The demand for silos appears to be 
increasing faster than the supply. Some 
manufacturers who were fortunate 
enough to have got in stock their sup- 
ply of lumber for this season, will be 
ible to fill all orders promptly. Others 
complain that their present stock may 
be exhausted before the arrival of the 
idditional lumber they long since or- 
dered, owing to the congestion of 
trade, Other silo manufacturers whose 
present supply is well sold up say they 
could manufacture as many more silos 
if they could buy the raw material and 
get it delivered. 

Manufacturers of metal silos report 
much the same conditions. The clay 
or tile for silo construction is available 
is usual, but manufacturers who use 
such materials are having the samo 
ransportation troubles as others. Fac. 
tories that produce cutters 
thostly got their iron and steel months 
1zo0, and hope to be able to fill all early 
rders, but already are wondering 
vhere they will get their supplies and 


silage 


at what prices for future delivery 
January 1, 1918. 
Thus it will be seen that the war 


cuts crossways in the silo industry, as 
in many other branches of agriculture 
iid industry. The farmer who wants 
1 silo and silage cutter, or anything 
of that kind, and who has not already 
should do so withe- 
out a moment's delay. If you fail to 
do this don’t be surprised if this au- 
tumn your silo does not come in time 
Or does not come atall. Orange Judd 
Service Bureau already has taken up 
with the railroads the matter of pre- 
ferred freight for the raw material or 
finished silos We are doing all we 
can to help farmers in this respect, 
hut repeat that the would-be buyer of 


ordered the same, 


ilo equipment who delays longer plac. 


iw his order does so at his peril. The 
prospects today are that the situation 
vill go from bad to worse. It is made 
ll the more stringent because of tho 


demand for 
to keep 


beef, 


increased 
who wish 
more of 


xtraordinarily 
silos from farmers 
larger dairies or feed 
pork or mutton. 





Wood Pulp in Plastering 


[ read an article in this journal by 
Mabel G. Meint on patching up plaster. 
This greatly interested me as we have 
41 great deal of trouble with falling 
plaster. l was delighted to know of a 
ubstitute for it. Can you tell me at 
what stores the wood pulp can be ob- 
1ined and how much the sacks con- 
tain?—[A Subscriber, Maryland, 

We get wood pulp from a firm deal- 
ing in cement, plaster, tile, brick ‘tc, 
it 55 cents a sack, weighing 70 to SO 
pounds, writes Mrs Mabel G. Feint 
Dealers in feed, coal and miscellane- 
cus supplies are apt to carry it as 
it is in common use with masons. 
Perhaps lumber dealers would carry 
it. One sack will do a lot of patching 
nd if any is left it keeps well if 
tored in a dry place. Often dealers 
will split a sack, selling a half sack 
if desired. 





Flies Responsible for Spiders 


formula, or the 
preparation which can be 
paint or in whitewash 
> Our barn is mod 


‘an you give me a 
hame of a 
used in powder 
to keep away spiders 


ern and has matched flooring overhead 
There is an occasional knot hole, 

would like to get a preparation to use 
in the paint or whitewash to keep the 


spiders from working. It must in no 
way be inurious to ilves which are 
tied next to the wall of the stable.—[H 
I, W., Cattaraugus County, N Y¥ < 

The federal bureau of entomology 


there is no known prepa- 
ration which can be used in paint or 
whitewash to repel. spiders The 
spiders feed on insects, mostly flies, and 
he number of spiders in a building 
will depend upon the abundance of 
flies Therefore, keeping down the fly 
nuisance by screens and general sani- 
tary arrangements, will reduce the 


advises that 
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Live Questions on the Farm 
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number of flies. The spiders them- 
selves of course do some good in kill- 
ing flies. Farmers’ bulletin No 679 
which can be had upon application 
from the United States department of 
agriculture, Washington, D C, takes 
up the fly nuisance, methods of sani- 
tation and control, 





Crude Oil in Drinking Water 

A pipe line runs through my pasture 
and has sprung a leak that allows the 
oil to get in the branch, thus affecting 
the water the horses and cattle drink. 
Will it cause injury in any way or 
cause a mare to lose her colt?—[P. &., 
Ohio. 

Animals ordinarily will not drink 
water that is at all tainted with such 
an objectionable thing as crude oil 
since they can both smell and taste it 
very quickly, but if nearly starving for 


water it is probable that they might 
drink enough crude oil to cause 


digestive derangements. A few ounces 
during the day would not injure them 
materially unless continued for a long 
time. You would have evidence of 
intestinal irritation, such as diarrhea, 
etc, before it would affect the system 
sulliciently to cause a mare to lose 
her colt. 


SU 





War and Agriculture 


STUN dM MuOnnNnOdtilE 


Army Horse Market Slow 


The army horse market at 
central markets, such as Chicago 
allied governments have cut their 


orders to a small size, but even now, 
when the demand is at its lowest ebb, 
the call is large enough to take care 
of the horses offered in that class. 
French inspectors have ceased opera- 
tions on: the market, after being light 
buyers for several weeks. The British 
government is still taking horses. 
Despite the fact that the country. is 
well cleared of suitable stock for 
army purposes the Britons are more 
discriminating than ever before in 
their purchase, 

Present prices are about in line 
with the rates paid during the winter 
months for army horses. But values 
ire not up to the high standard estab- 
lished shortly after the outbreak of 
the war English buyers are paying 
$170 for horses weighing 1200 to 1450 
ynounds, if sound and right in every 


way, and they give $205 for 1500 to 
1600-pound horses to be used for the 
heavier work. 





The labor shortage, now world- 
wide, is attracting attention in many 
countries, even looking forward to 
peace times. Until recent years 
millions of able-bodied Italian labor- 
ers came to America, taking part in 
manual labor in the most hopeful 
manner for developing our country. 
[t now appears that the labor ques- 
tion over there is liable to be acute 
immediately after the war. The 
Milan representative of the National 
City Bank of New York in a letter to 
The Americas believes it scarcely an 
exaggeration to describe the probable 
condition in Italy upon the cessation 
of hostilities as the peace crisis. He 
adds that probably the first step must 
be taken by the Italian government 
through commencing work on the 
most urgent public works within the 
war zone. He believes it is extremely 
doubtful, however, whether that gov- 
ernment will be able to prohibit or 
restrict laborers leaving Italy for a 
considerable period just after the 
conclusion of peace. 





Among the exports to be prohibited, 
or at least affected by the new fed- 
eral order, are oil cake and oil meal, 
beth linseed and cottonseed. For 
many months these have been ex- 
ported to neutral countries in greatly 
increased quantities. Federal authori- 
ties now claim that, as a result, al- 
together too much corn and oats are 
being used at home for cattle feed, 
tris also driving American cattle to 
the slaughterhouses and causing un- 
Cue increase in the price of dairy 
products. For example, in the fiscal 
year 1914, last before the war, 
Sweden imported less than 6,000,000 
Ibs oil cake and meal. In the first 
year of the war this jumped to 157 
millions, similar gains in Denmark's 
imports. 





Maintaining Highways—At June 
meeting held at the Automobile Club 
of America in New York city vigorous 
resolutions were adopted by those 
identified in construction and main- 
tenance of highways, urging enlarged 
ind better upkeep. The highway de- 
partments of the several states were 
urged to co-operate with the war de- 
partment in determining which roads 
are most important from military 
standpoint; also that the governor of 
each state file with the advisory coun. 
cil on national defense a memorial 
requesting that the railroads place no 
embargo upon the shipping of road 
materials, machinery or equipment. 


Six Dollars for Six Hours—That is 
what the striking miners at Butte, 
Mont, are demanding, this exceeding 
anything hitherto sought by the labor 
unions. Large numbers connected with 
the latter have thrown in their lot 
with the I W W at that Mont indus- 
trial center. The closing of the cop- 
per mines, among the most extensive 
in the world, is threatened. 





Agricultural department reports de. 
cline in price of potatoes for one 
week $1.25 p bbl, owing to increased 
movement of southern grown in north- 
ern markets. 








Equal in Honor in Supporting the Government 
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Farm Engineering 
This department will gladly eo- 
swer inquiries from subscribers, or 
by letter. Inclose address label 
and two-cent stamp for private 
reply to promptly follow. 





Dust Mulcher for Corn Rows 
G. W. IVERSON 


Would you publish through your fa 
engineering department a plan or devig 
to make a corn mulcher, one that wi 
g0 between the rows of corn after it ij 


too big to plow with a cultivator, 
to be drawn with one horse?—[{L. E. B. 
One device which is used quity 


largely, is merely an old mower whee 
drawn between the rows of the co 
with one horse. The horse is hitche 
on one side and a rope from the othe 
side to the driver serves to guide 
between the rows. Another devi 





Pian of Dust Mulcher 


which you might make is shown in 
the sketch. This consists of two 2x4's 
bolted together in the shape of a 
triangle. These are about 3 feet long 
with a spread of about 34 inches at 
the rear. Twenty-penny spikes are 
driven through the 2x4’s at about 4. 
inch intervals. The horse is hitched 
to a clevis at the front end and the 
spikes are driven into the ground by 
a stone weight placed on top of the 
mulcher. 





Motor Truck for Fruit Growers 

I believe the motor truck is fas! 
gaining favor among farmers and 
fruit growers, considering it from ali 
viewpoints, writes M. C. Van Hoesen 
of Greene county, N Y. The state 
road is now extended to all rural sec- 
tions, and it is proving injurious to 
horse traffic because of its hard sur- 
face. The present scarcity of help 
and the high cost of horses, also the 
value of time, is a great argument for 
the motor truck. Larger results can 
be accomplished with a quarter of the 
time and labor. 

I think it is only a question of 4 
short timé before it will be an ac- 
knowledged fact that the motor truck 
will be the only practical way to han- 
dle commodities to and from the farm 
I believe, however, that there are 4 
mumber of small fruit growers who 
would only add expense by the pur- 
chase of one. Those who have to 
maintain extra teams to carry fruit to 
market cannot afford to continue in 
the same old way. In the years gonc 
by the cost of time and labor was not 
taken to account as at present. 


Might Own Truck Co-operatively 

In regard to the value of a motor 
truck to a fruit grower, my experience 
is, confined to last fall’s crops, writes 
Frank Norton of Orleans county, N Y 
I do not own a truck and questio. 
whether it would pay for the average 
farmer. I am sure it would be a great 
advantage at times. A man in our 
nearest village bought a good sized 
one and picked up such fruit as we 
had to send to Buffalo every night 
during the shipping season. This is 
being done to the west of us by own- 
erer hauls our apples to town, thus 
erer hauled our apples to town, thus 
leaving a team and man at home on 
the farm. I believe trucks and tractors 
will come into more general use in 
time. 


truck on any farm where it will dis- 
place horses, writes W. H. Folger of 
Niagara county, N ¥. To do this suc- 
cessfully, a tractor is usually neces- 
sary. ; 
The cost of silo filling is greatly re- 


duced if several farmers use a silo 
cutter co-operatively. 



















We believe thoroughly in the motor . 
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Farm of W. B. Barney & Son, Hampton, Jowa 


Why Goodyears Are Preferred 


There are well. over 200 different makes 


of automobile tires manufactured in this 


country. 


And the companies that’ produce them 
exercise as many different business methods 
in behalf of their. product. 


Yet despite this extensive competition, one 
car in every five now in service is equipped 
with Good year Tires. 


And more Goodyear Tires are sold in 
America than any other brand. 


We offer this information not in any boast- 
ful spirit, but merely toshow the overwhelm- 
ing preference for Goodyear Tires. 


We know, and you know, that this pref- 
erence could not exist if Goodyear Tires 
were not plainly superior to ordinary tires. 


But it does exist —a plurality of American 
motorists does prefer Goodyear Tires. 


And what is more important, their-preference is 
growing more pronounced with every day. 


The margin of Goodyear leadership is steadily 
widening. 


This fact, alone, means all toyouthatcan besaid of tires. 


a 
aes : i 





It means that throughout this nation, wherever tires 


_are used, Goodyear Tires give maximum service and 


satisfaction. 


It means that they give greater mileages than other 
tires, deeper comfort, surer security, stouter endur- 
ance, more freedom from trouble. 


These are the cardinal elements of satisfactory tire 
service,and these are the elements in which Good year 
Tires excel. 


Ask your neighbor. who uses Goodyear Tires what 
he thinks of them. 


He will verify every virtue we have mentioned— 
that is why he prefers them. 


Sometime, you will come to Goodyear Tires. Some- 
time, you will prefer them. 


When you do come to them, buy them of the 
Goodyear Service Station Dealer near you. 


You can deal with him face to face; he is there on 
the ground for your benefit, to help you get out of 
Goodyear Tires the final mile we have built into them. 


Ask him about Goodyear tubes—éetter tubes—get 
him to tell you how much they mean in lengthen- 
ing a casing’s life. 


And ask him about the Goodyear Tire-Saver Kit, 
which, as a primary factor in tire conservation, cer- 
tainly deserves a place in your car. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
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[BAD SILAGE in a GOOD SILO 


Is cones prihe silo filler macerating the corn 
kets and d reeatne r settling. 
Geoured of GOO cE Ril 


~ ROSS" 


Furnished for individual or com- 
pany. requirements. 


Conservative capacity 1 ton 


SPEE 
ROSS as Mr. E. E. Heckman, Sal- 
ona, 
der type machine fill a 108 ft. Silo 
as easily as your No. 60? Your 
No, 60 has the windiest blower I 
ever saw. 


prove 
the superiority of the ROSS fully 
explained in Catalog 
ROSS Stio Fillers for the past 67 A, 
are our referer ces. 
great assistance in selecting a Silo 
Filler and Ensilage Cutter. Investigate 


pond regrets thereafter. 
GUARANTEED 


air 
‘o be 
i your silo with a 
ENSILAGE CUTTER 
and SILO FILLER 


G it, thereby crea 
D SILA 


‘o. 30--4 to 6 H. gy Gasoline 
No. 40--6 to 8 H.P. 
No. 50--8 to 10 H.P. 
No. 60--12t0 1S H.P. “ 


r horsepower at 
eb. No Silo too high for the 


Pa. says:- “Will your Cylin- 


Exclusive features that 
The USERS 


Our Catalog is of 


the ROSS before you buy elsewhere and 
FULLY 
Manufactured by 

THE E. W. ROSS COMPANY 
Box 152 Springfield, Ohio 
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If the Cow had her say 


it would 


l bea 


HARDER SILO” 








Better Food 
Sweeter Stlage 


Every Dairy Farmer 
NEEDS THIS 


FREE BOOK 


ft tells all 
about Silos 
and Silage 
WRITE FOR 
IT TO-DAY 


ws ry ae MEG.CO. 
a ob, los Ail NY. 
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FHEFRONT AT GAVE 


~. GRIFFIN SILO FAME 


NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY.- SAVING 






112 Flood Building “MEADVILLE PA. 





it 


it . . oe 
Size 8x 20 $84.10 
10 x 24 121.05 
12 x 26 156.00 


GRIFFIN LUMBER CO. 
Box 3, HUDSON FALLS.N. Y. 
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Considering the Costs 
squarely up against eco- 
are to support our war 
disturb business we 
to buy and perhaps buy 
some things we 
can get on with- 
out. The things 
we use today 
and call neces- 
sities were lux- 
uries a few 
years ago. We 
got along all 
right then, and 
we could get on 
igain without 
them, but how 
about the gen- 
eral disturbance 
to business? We 
have built up a 
complicated system of interrelated 
iness dependencies largely an out- 
growth of our highly organized trans- 
portation system, The cost of rail and 


We are 
nomics If we 
fund and not 


must continue 





COOK 


Hi. FE 


bus 


water transportation is usually the 
lightest charge against the final cost 
of articles of commerce 

I am interested in a factory that 
ships milk a part of the year and is 
located three miles from the railroad 
station The expense of hauling the 
milk is nearly 6 cents a can, and the 
work is done on a close margin or at 
2 cents per mile per can. From the 
station to New York the charge is 32 
cents a can, or 1-10 of a mill per can 
per mile, which is 20 times as much 
for the country haul as for the rail- 
road haul From the Cook-Blodgett 
farms we have a 3%4-mile haul, on a 
load of 700 quarts daily average, for 
the year, at a daily cost of $2.10. The 
cost is higher than in cans on account 
if the weight of bottles, cases and ice 
nearly three times the weight of the 
milk itself, a net cost on the milk of 
1-3 cent a quart. 

Delivery Outlay 
Now compare this cost with the 


average cost of hauling to the factory 
above mentioned. The average amount 


of milk delivered per patron for the 
year is about 200 pounds daily; the 
average length of haul is about 1% 
miles, usually short, by the way. The 
iverage time required is 1% hours 
each day. At current rates for horse 


ind man labor for the year of 40 cents 


an hour, this daily charge becomes #0 
ents on 2) pounds, or 94 quarts, or 
’.3 cent a quart. If we charge the 
haul against the value of the milk in 
the first ise it is $70 a day, and in 
he second case approximately $5. 
The first or supposed to be expen- 
sive haul costs 3% of the gross value, 
while in the second or supposed to be 
cheap haul the cost is 12% of the 
gross value. The first case seems high 
because it is a daily cash payment, 
whi in the second case some mem- 
ber of the family does the work for 
which no ish payment is made 


Family Farmivg Opportunities 





This theory of accounting was hu- 
morously illustrated while attending 2 
farmers’ institute in the brush lands 
of northern Wisconsin some years ago 
Th director. Mr McKerrow, had 
poken on sheep husbandry. giving 

sures on cost, profit, etc. When he 
iad finished a German farmer arose 

nd disagreed with the speaker, who 

plied by saying: “‘What does it cost 
you?” The farmer replied: “It costs 
m noddings.” McKerrow replied 
igain that he would be glad to learn 
of his methods “Vell,” said the Ger- 
man, “it was like dis: In de vinter I 
turns de sheep in de bush, in de sum- 
mer I turns dem out of de bush, an’ 
ion’t you see it costs me nodding.” In 
therwise used, and, of course, it costs 
otherwise used and, of course, it costs 
‘noddings.” Instead of a cost of 60 


cents for 
hundred, 
the farm 


sale way 


200 pounds, or 30 cents a 
milk can be handled from 
to the factory in a whole- 
rt 10 cents to 12 cents a hun. 
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Plow-Handle Talks 
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dred pounds if a load is hauled by 
one team and man. 

A study of time organization and a 
daily charge for labor for each mem- 
ber of the family, against the busi- 
ness, would call for a bottle of red 
ink in a good many homes. On the 
contrary, we are trying to economize 
by doing less business. It is not econ. 
omy to cultivate less and plow less. 
Conversely it is the greatest of waste. 
All of the overhead charges remain 
the same—taxes, insurance, and cost 
of living. We do not seem to have an 
applied understanding that we have 
only three sources of wealth in this 
country from which money can be 
taken to buy “Liberty bonds’’—farm 
lands, mines and forests, and, to some 
extent, fisheries; none other. Nothing 
from railroads; nothing- from city 
blocks: not a cent from the beautiful 
Woolworth building; nothing from our 
ships; not a cent from our magnificent 
educational institutions. Our great 
banking system that makes money, oh, 


no, not a cent. The old cans and clocks 
have it stored away and it will come 
out now, that is money-making, not 
at all. Now we have it: The govern- 
ment mint can coin money and the 
printing press combined can give us 
all we need. Not at all. Md Bryan 
forced us to settle the question some 
years ago that a stamping machine 
could not create wealth on a 16 to 1 
or any other basis, and so if we are to 
finan the world it must come from 
the soil and the economies we must 
have must be real ones such as I have 


mentioned and not those that put us 
out of 

I have been interested in a piece of 
land near Canton that was plowed last 
fall for corn. It was getting green on 
account of constant rains and the 
owner hired the school tractor to help 
him out; then more rain; now during 
this period he had ample time to plow 
this land and partly put the grass 
roots out of business; and a dry day, 
when it came with the tractor he 
could have had a reasonably good 
seed bed. Waiting, however, for the 
tractor to do it all will mean a grassy 


business, 


seed bed and a poor crop of corn, 
Waiting is expensive economy.—T[H. 
E. Cook. 





Death from Cherry Leaves 


Vegetable or animal poisons, toxins 
or germs, may have pronounced ef- 
fects, though often obscure. Thus the 
leaves of the cherry, especially the 
wild cherrry, are nibbled with avidity 
by cattle and horses. If eaten fresh 
and not too much, no harm results, 
But let the stock eat of wilted cherry 
leaves and death may result. 

The wilting seems to favor the for- 
mation or activity of the prussic acid, 
a trace of which exists in the foliage 
and stones of the cherry. It is a dead- 
ly poison when taken in even minute 
quantities. Many horses and cattle 
have died from what can be accounted 
for only/by their having eaten wilted 
cherry leaves. 

This poison may affect the cow’s 
milk even though not serious enough 
to injure the cow. An infant two 
years was fed on the milk of a certain 
cow. Both the baby and the cow were 
in the best of health, until one sum- 
mer day the child apparently had an 
attack of sleeping sickness. She be- 
came dopy, and finally insensible; after 
four or five hours, the attack passed, 
she seemed quite excited, but after a 
few days of being unusually nervous 
the tri puble disappeared. A search of 
the cow’s pasture revealed that a wild 
cherry limb had fallen and the cow 
had eaten the wilted leaves. 

Wilted peach leaves may be bad for 
live stock also. The leaves of rhubarb, 
cooked or served as salad, have 
proved fatal to miore than one person 
who ate of it, although rhubarb stalks 
are entirely free of any poisonous prin. 
ciple. Live stock will not eat rhubarb 
leaves. 
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KRESO DIP N°I 


Farm Sanitation 





Kreso Dip No. 1 


Easy to Use. Efficient. Economical. 
Kills Sheep Ticks, Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
Helps Heal Cuts, Scratches and 

Skin Diseases. — 


Prevents Hog Cholera. 


E ts on live prove that 
a 234% dilution ot Kreso Dip NO I 1 will 
kill virulent Hog Cholera Virus in 5 


snluutes by content. 
We Will Send Free Booklets on 
The treatment of mange, eczema or 


will keep hogs clean healthy; 
How to keep your, hogs free from 
insect parasi and disease. 


WRITE FOR THEM. 
Kreso Dip No. 1 in Original Packages. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
Department Animal industry. 
DETROIT. micH. 

















DEATH ra HEAVES 


NEWTON’S "=; 


Guapeunmn ent te Sean eae Sinan. oan. 
Three cans are to curs 









Standard Veterinary Remedy‘tor' a- hy tp tects 
explains fully, 35 years sale and veterinary use. 
CURES HEAVES BY CORRECTING CAUSC— 
INDIGESTION. IT’S A GRAND CONDI- 
TIONER AND WORM EXPELLER 


Most economical. Excellent for Cattle and Hogs. 
1.00 per ean at dealers, at same price by parcel post, 
THE NEWTON BEMEDY 00., Toledo, Ohic 





SELDOM SEE 


a big knee like this, but your horsa 
may have a bunch or bruise on his 
ankle, hock, stifle, knee or throat. 


BSORBINE 


A 


will clean it off without laying up 
the horse. Wo blister, no hair gone. 

Concentrated—only a few drops 
required at “an application. $2 per bottle delivered 
Describe your case for special instructions and Book 8 M free 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D: F379 Temple St, Springfield, Mass 


Onl $2 Down 


One Year to 10 Pay! 
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There is no time (o waste when a horse gets colle. 
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Bipeds and 


_ Handling Surplus Cockerels 
For infertile eggs and for general 
economy in poultry production, cock- 
erels and pullets are separated as 
goon as they are large enough to dis- 
tinguish the sex. Under such super- 
yision the cockerels which are not to 
be kept for breeding purposes are fat- 
tened at two or three months of age 
and marketed. The surplus cockerels 
are specially fed and upon restricted 
range accumulate flesh. They are 
brought to marketable broiler or 
roaster size at an early date and with- 
out great expenditure for feed. Under 
present conditions of- costly poultry 
foods this last item is a big one. 
During the first two months of the 























Yhree Pounds at Three Months 


eockerel’s life he may be fattened 
more rapidly than at any other period. 
The gain in weight per pound of food 
consumed is greatest when fattening 
birds are not allowed too much exer- 
cise. 

A satisfactory basis for fattening 
cockerels is corn meal and skim milk. 
Where the cost is not prohibitive a 
satisfactory ration may be made of 
100 pounds wheat middlings, 100 
pounds corn meal and 40 pounds meat 
meal or beef scrap moistened with 
milk or skim milk. Another satisfac- 
tory ration is composed of two parts 
bran, 4%, corn meal, one feed flour, 
one meat scraps and a half part lin- 
seed meal. This is moistened with 
milk or water and fed twice a day in 
amounts which the birds clean up. 





Let People Know About Milk 


Prof F. C. Minckler recently pointed out 
the serious condition which now confronts 
the market milk business in the eastern 
States. In this article he tells how _pub- 
licity may prove the key that will bring 
relief, and urges the importance of hold- 
ing the good cows rather than allowing 
them to be slaughtered for beef.—[The 
Editor. 

The only condition that will bring 
the consuming public to an apprecia- 
tion of the value of milk will be an 
@ctual shortage of supply; and it 
looks to me at the present moment as 
we were on the verge of such a 
tastrophe, for unless the consuming 
Public is willing to pay the cost of 
preduction for a product whose food 
value is not questioned, and which of 
necessity must be supplied, we cannot 
expect the dairymen to produce this 
product for the mere pleasure and 
experience of feeding and milking 
cows. 

What is the remedy? I wish I 
knew. Publicity and organization may 


help... Publicity. in..order that the. 


Public may-know and thus appreciate 


5 . ——— fe ond 


Quadrupeds 
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the feeding value of milk and butter. 
Publicity identifying the high cost of 
feed, the indifference andindependence 
of labor, the scarcity and high cost of 
milch cows, and the alarming increase 
in the price of dairy machinery and 
equipment of every sort ought to edu- 
cate the public mind as to the just- 
ness of the farmer’s claim that at 
least he must have a new dollar for 
an old one in the transaction. 

Publicity that would identify the 
enormous overhead charges. that 
every dairy farmer must meet; the 
loss through tuberculosis, Bang’s dis- 
ease, shy breeders, low producers and 
other congenital causes that are enor- 
mous, the unreasonable demands and 
annoyance of incompetent inspectors, 
boards of health of city authorities, 
and other professional agitators not 
only provokes the temper of the pro- 
ducer, but creates an atmosphere that 
is rapidly becoming unbearable. Pub- 
licity ought to reveal the conditions 
as they are, and we all know that 
they are bad enough without a single 
instance of exaggeration. When such 
a dignified organization as the con- 
gress of the United States can be 
swayed, influenced and prompted to 
action through the agency of public- 
ity, is it not reasonable to expect that 
this same weapon will bring to the 
dairymen the same kind of relief. 
“acts 

Publicity is quite as much an item 
of importance to the breeder of dairy 
cattle as it is to the producer of dairy 
products, or to the merchant who dis- 
penses merchandise. The old adage 
“if your business is not worth adver- 
tising, advertise it for sale,” might be 
translated to read “if your herd is not 
worth advertjsing, advertise it for 
sale,” regardless of whether the buyer 
should be a fellow breeder or the 
butcher, There may be difference of 
opinion as to just how this publicity 
should be promoted, but there can be 
no controversy concerning its impor- 
tance and economic value. Records 
of production properly authenticated 
by the agencies now available for such 
purposes are without a doubt impor- 
tant factors in giving publicity to the 
dairymen’s achievements. Carefully 
compiled and authenticated records 
comparing the cost of feed prevailing 
at the present moment with that 
which obtained a year ago ought to 
show, and will show, that the price of 
milk has not increased in proportion. 

During the past few years there has 
been a tendency to divorce production 
from reproduction. Certain breeders 
have been content with high records, 
yet they have not reproduced calves 
from the same agencies of production, 
The two functions should be main- 
tained and developed hand in hand if 
it is hoped to do constructive and 
consistent work in the development of 
the industry. During these trouble- 
some days when tuberculosis and 
Bang’s disease are recognized as lim- 
iting factors in animal breeding and 
production it is absolutely essential 
that steps be taken to make it pos- 
sible to develop herds resistant to 
such diseases. 

The state or nation will never get 
anywhere by attempting to purchase 
diseased animals for the purpose of 
eradicating a contagious disease. They 
must launch a campaign of education 
proving beyond a doubt that a farmer 
cannot afford to keep such animals 
on his premises, rather than pass leg- 
islation demanding the slaughter of 
animals that would live long and die 
of other causes. Publicity would help 
the disease problem. What could be 
a better advertisement for any farmer 
tham to be able to honestly identify 
the facts and conditiogs that make it 
possible for him to place upon the 
market animals known to be free 
from disease; to have produced 
healthy calves within the year; and to 
.be backed by records of production? 

, [To Page 19.] 
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or skimming 


an inferior machine to put off the pure 
the mid-summer season than at any other time, 


and any loss in either quantity or quality of product means more. 


arators, which naturally counts for more at this time of the year. 


Separator in summer, whether you already have a poor machine 


own cost while being paid for. 


HOT WEATHER 


the season when a 


AVAL 
SEPARATOR 


saves most over 
any other separator 


TS A GREAT MISTAKE for any dairy farmer without a separator or using 
io of a New De Laval Cream Separator in 
the summer months especially with butter-fat at the present unusually high price. 


Great as are the advantages of the New De Laval over all other separators, as 
well as over any gravity setting system, at every season of the year, they are even greates 


This is because hot weather conditions occasion greatest butter-fat losses with 
gravity setting and render it most difficult to maintain quality of product with any gravity 
system or unsanitary separator, while, moreover, the quantity of milk is usually greatest, 


Then there is the great saving in time and labor with the simple, ~~ running, 
easily cleaned, large capacity New De Laval machines over all other meth 


Hence the great mistake of putting off the purchase of a New De Laval Cream 


every dairy farmer should keep in mind not only that a De Laval will pay for itself in « 
few months but may, if desired, be bought on such liberal terms as to actually save its 


system 


Or sep. 
or none at all, and 





Every claim thus made is subject to easy demonstration 
and every De Laval local agent is glad of the opportunity to 
prove these claims to you, in your own dairy, without cost 
or obligation on your part. 


Why not see the nearest De Laval agent at once? 
if you do not know him, write to the nearest of- 


Every New De 
Laval is equip- 
ped with a Bell 
Speed-Indicator 





fice for new catalog or any desired information. Le 


165 Broadway, New York 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


























“Don’t hurry back. I’ve 


I can do the milking. 
lots of times all by myself with the Perfection. 


HE Perfection Milking Ma- 


chine is so simple and easy 
to operate that a ten-year-old 
boy can do the milking by him- 
self with it. Cows like the 
gentle suction, spiral downward 
squeeze and complete release of 
Nature's Way. The flow of 
milk often increases. 


In one large dairy two men and a 
Perfection are taking the place of five. 


and am more than sati 
are all pure-bred Hol 
eighteen at present 
milk. Have no troub 
ing. 


in forty-five minutes. 
will pay for itself in 


too many cows to be 
fection is in the barn 


and cut your labor 


it. In fact, they like it better t 
machine is practical and simple in 
construction. My two boys do all the mitking 


done it 


“Have used the Perfection for five months 


sfied with it. My cowe 
steins, and am milking 


We get forty gallons of 


le getting cows used to 


n hand milk. 


I believe the machine 
two years or less with 


increase_of milk, besides time and labor 
saved. There is no more complaining about 


milked when the Per- 


Perfection simplicity will save time 


cost. 


Send for Perfection Booklet 





One man can milk as many as 30 cows 
an hour with a Perfection. 

Just read what the two boys of E. J. 
Akins of Mayer, Minn., are doing with 
the Perfection : 


The Perfection 


Send for free copy 


Booklet tells you 


about Nature's Way of milking, and 
helps you solve your labor problem. 


today. 


PERFECTION MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


26TH AVE. S. & 26TH ST., MINNEAPOL 
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A Raw Deal for Farmers 


Read Carefully 
THEN Act Today 


HE WAR REVENUE BILL recently passed by the House 

of Representatives increases postage rates on farm papers 

and other publications in such a way that it costs more to 
mail them to farmers, who mostly live at a considerable distance 
from the big publishing centers, than to city people, who live near 
those centers. 


The House refused even to give a hearing to publishers, in 
spite of repeated warning that the proposed action would discrim- 
inate especially against people living in rural districts. 


Congress resounds with frenzied appeals to the farmer to raise more crops 
and help win the war. isn’t it about time Congress gave the farmer some con- 
sideration instead of trying to pass legislation of this kind that puts an unnecessary 
and unfair tax upon subscribers for the papers they read P 


WHAT THE PUBLISHERS ARE UP AGAINST 


Sworn statements were recently presented to Senate Finance Committee from fifty-five of the 
biggest farm publications. They showed that their combined profits in 1916 were an average of only 
a little over $10,000 apiece. They stated that for 1917 they must pay for paper nearly double their 
1916 profits, and that labor, ink and other items had gone up in proportion. This means that pub- 
lishers are going to run behind even if postage rates are left as now. If those rates are increased, it 
means that many publications must suspend, and that the few that are able to survive must try to get 
a higher subscription price. Subscribers in most cases are now paying all they can afford, and it is 
unfair to ask them to pay more, particularly when the U.S. Government does not need to increase 
second class postage rates in order to get the necessary War Revenue. 




















Let War Revenue be obtained by taxes on profits! 
Let those who are making the biggest profits pay the biggest taxes! 


Under that plan those publishers and other business men who are making 
profits will have to pay, as they should do and are willing to do, while those who 
already are struggling hard to keep going do not have put upon them a burden 
that they cannot stand. 

Publishers cannot pay any increase in second class postage, and subscribers 
ought not to be asked to pay more. Therefore, 

Write a “red hot” letter to each of the two Senators from your State and 


to your Congressman and ask them to work and vote against any increase in 
second class postage rates. 


Don’t Delay a Minute! Do It NOW! 


Address your Senators at The Senate, Washington, D. C.; your Congressman, 
at The House, Washington, D. C. 








(SIGNED) ORANGE JUDD AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
s NEW YORK 
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Beans in Corn 

A. J. LEGG, NICHOLAS COUNTY, W VA 
Last spring I planted beans in about 
five acres of cornfield. Most of these 
were tender vining beans, though a 
few rows were planted to a regular 
field bunch bean. One or two beans 
were Planted mear each corn hill. 
These beans did but little, if any, real 
damage to the corn. In some places 
the corn was torn down by the beans. 

We had all of the beans that we 
could use from the time they were 
Jarge enough to use until after frost 
came, and besides this we stored away 
as Many as we needed for home use 
until] beams come again. In addition 
we sold 42% bushels of green beans 
at 30 cents, or a total of $21.25, and 
134 pounds of shelled beans for $14. 

This meant a total sale of $35.25. 
There was near one acre of these 
beans not gathered over at all in the 
fall, but the beans were cut up with 
the corn. These went into the stover 
and were of value as feed for the 
cattle. Beans do not seem to do the 
corn any harm by growing with it 
uniess the vines get so heavy as to 
break it down. 





Never Sells Clover Hay 

J. Ne GLOVER, UNION COUNTY, PA 

At a recent meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania state board of agriculture 
called by Louis Poillet, the value of 
elover in soil building was developed 
by J. S. Group of Jersey Shore, who 
sated that medium red clover 
changed the entire texture, character 
and moisture-holding power of his 
soil. Such clover crops as are not 
needed by hay, are cut and left to de- 
cay on the soil. Mr Group prefers to 
cut the first crop and let it decay for 
soil improvement rather than to sell it 
for hay at the low price that often is 
paid forit. He holds that more fertility 
is removed from the soil when clover 
crops are sold to the market than re- 
ceived in money returns. He believes 
that if clover can be profitably fed on 
the farm, by all means feed it, but 
never sell a clover crop. 

W. Theodore Wittman, in discussing 
a farmer’s flock, said that good laying 
hens could be picked out by observing 
external appearance, long slim necks, 
red combs, bright eyes, legs far apart 
and not close tothe stern, tight plum- 
age and by molting in October. In 
discussing beef, J. Aldus Herr of Lan- 
caster county advocated silage, stover 
and cottonseed meal to make cheap 
gains, using corn to finish them. Mr 
Herr fed steers last winter, although 
corn was very high, and yet made a 
profit of $24 a head in this manner 
of feeding. 

Farmers were promised labor relief 
by W. B. Wilson, secretary of ‘labor, 
of Washington, who said that his de- 
partment was planning to transfer la- 
bor from mills and factories to the 
land for the purpose of harvesting 






crops. Prof W. H. Tomhave urged 
sheep to be kept and believes that a 
breed combining wool and mutton 
qualities are the kind most desirable. 
Prof F. C. Minkler of New Jersey is 
urging more pork, but to grow it by 
green feeds grown on the farm with 
alfalfa hay and corn is two crops to 
rely on. 

More money for milk atthe produc- 
ing end was demanded by Dr J. M. 
Rosenberger, who stated that milk 
was now selling at prices below its 
worth, and that if production is to be 
maintained, then farmers must be paid 
more for milk. Prizes amounting to 
$100 have been offered by the Na- 
tional bank of DuBois, and the cham- 
ber of commerce of the same city has 
secured a carload of buckwheat to 
supply farmers with seed. 





Buckwheat as Cover Crop 
FBANK NORTON, ORLEANS COUNTY; N ¥ 

My experience with cover crops is 
confined to rape and buckwheat. I 
raised rape several years in our or- 
chards and found it excellent for 
sheep and hogs, but as the trees be- 
came larger and shaded the ground 
more, it did not do as well. Then 1 
found it covered with aphis and our 
apples were badly affected. I laid it 
to the rape and ceased to raise it in 
bearing orchard. I believe the apples 
have been better since. I am inclined 
to think buckwheat is better where 
the orchards are tilled each year. It 
can be sowed early in July. This per- 
mits tillage till that time. 

Buckwheat is a splendid cover crop, 
coming up quick and keeping weeds 
down, and leaves the ground in good 
condition. If near enough to the barns 
fowls can be allowed to run in it and 
it need not be harvested. Grain of any 
kind is not easy to harvest in an or- 
chard of large trees. Where the or- 
chards are tilled each year leguminous 
plants do not have time to attain much 
size and noneof them leave the ground 
in better shape than does buckwheat. 





Late Cultivation of Corn 

W. C. PATTERSON, FULTON COUNTY, PA 

The flattering prices farmers re- 
ceived for their corn during the past 
year and the earnest appeals made by 
the press and all the machinery of 
our state and national governments in 
urging increased production of all 
food products have led farmers largely 
to increase their corn area. Much 
rolling land usually deemed too hilly 
for corn has been plowed and planted 
to this useful cereal. 
sults are manifest in severe erosion. 
On June 6 one of the most violent 
thunderstorms of a generation struck 
Fulton and Franklin counties, Pa. 
Rain in terrible quantities fell for 
about half an hour, together with hail 
of large size. All crops were injured 
where the hail fell, but the area in- 


E000 EXPERTS SAY EVERY BOOY 
SHOULD HAVE A GARDEN — THE 
FLAT INMATES COULD UTILIZE. 
“THE "VIC AND THE PIANO. 








Gardenitis Always One of the Leading Spring Maladies 


Already bad re- 


jered by the excessive rainfall was 
much larger and as some of the corn 
had been plowed the damage was im- 
mense. Fan-shaped little gutters fol- 
low the hollows to a deep gully lead- 
ing to the boundary of the field or 
beyond it. Other little gutters lead 
fan-shaped from the rounding hills to 
add to the general surplus, or each 
row contributes its share tollowing 
the check-row wheel track and carry- 
ing the embryo corn plant away from 
its base, or washing the roots bare of 
earth. Where corn had been culti- 
vated with a large shovel corn plow 
the damage through erosion is much 
greater. My nearest neighbor esti- 
mated his loss at $20 an acre on his 
cornfield. A Brookside field suffered 
still more severely. These yearly vis- 
itations of excessive rainfall have 
taught some of our farmers a useful 
lesson and this comes in for discussion 
on the later cultivations. Local” ma- 
chine men sell perhaps 10 of the six- 
shovel cultivators where they sell one 
of the four-shovel implements. Mem- 
ory recalls how 40 years ago it was 
customary to “lay by” the corn by 
running twice to the row with the 
single-shovel plow, cut out the mid- 
dles with a double shovel, and trust to 
Providence to protect from drouth as 
well as flood. On June 151 reversed 
this operation and on a piece of hard, 
stony corn ground overgrown with 
tiny smartweed and fox-tail, I intro- 
duced the old single-shovel and a good 
strong horse, going once to the row 
and followed with the _ cultivator 
equipped with sharp narrow teeth. 

This was the first cultivation, much 
delayed on account of a cold, wet 
spring. This is past and not interest- 
ing except as it points to future work 
on that piece of land. I propose giv- 
ing that land at least two more culti- 
vations. The deep running’ narrow 
teeth will be exchanged for those 
shorter and wider. The shields will 
be removed of course, and the broad 
shovels will roll a furrow of soft, mel- 
low earth in around the corn roots, 
covering up the weeds and holding 
the moisture for the benefit of the 
thirsty corn. At the last cultivation 
the shovels will be set at a_ slight 
angle to still further discourage weeds. 

Between July 1 and 10 a ridge will 
be formed along each corn row, and 
if any weeds remain we must go after 
them with hoe and hand or they will 
sap the strength of the crop that will 
feed our hogs and steers. Further 
cultivation after July 10 is almost in- 
variably done with our horse, three or 
five shovel cultivators, which if ex- 
panded may take a row at a time, but 
twice going is better, and in my judg- 
ment very beneficial, in that a dust 
mulch is kept on the surface for a 
longer period; the weeds also are held 
in check till the dense shade of the 
corn can help in the process. Finally 
to keep the soil clean and in friable 
condition by frequent rather than by 
deep cultivation is the whole secret of 
late cultivation of corn unless it is de- 
sirable to destroy Mexican grass, gar- 
lic or Canada thistles when deeper 
cultivation must be given. 





Jottings from the Farmers 

Your recent article about milk is a 
good one. I have been in the produc- 
tion of milk, delivering direct to*con- 
sumers for about 30 years. We hardly 
make a bare living. I have said time 
and again that we farmers are a set 
of infernal fools; not one in a thou- 
sand being able to say what it costs 
him to produce a pound of any- 
thing. Farmers themselves, and in a 
good many cases the whole family, 
are working for a bare living. When 
we wake up to the facts, we will not 
be able to buy farm produce for any 
price and we shall be able to live as 
we have lived. I am, really glad the 
time is here. No wonder boys go away 
from the farm. I have four, the young. 
est 26 years, and they are all home and 
producers. Why they are here is an- 
other story.—[J. G. Pavek, New York. 


I received check from Imperial 
Steel Range Co, which -was very satis- 
factory. Cannot thank you enough 
for taking up the matter for me.—T[E. 
G. Lowe. Bliss, N Y. 


Magazines and farm papers are go- 
ing up in price. I have had to drop 
two or three, but if it were $3 a year, 
I would still have to take American 
Agriculturist. My husband looks to 
it for information on all lines of 
farming, and I for my guidance in 
household work. Wishing you '!ots of 
success. — [Mrs E. B. Litchard, 





The Danger 
Zone for Many Is 
Coffee Drinking 


Some people find 
it wise to quit coffee 
when their nerves 
begin to “act up.” 


The easy way now- 
adays is to switchto 


Instant 
Postum 


Nothing in pleas- 
ure is missed by 
the change, and 
greater comfort fol- 
lows as the nerves 
rebuild. 


=~ 


Postum is economical 
to both health and purse. 


“There’s a Reason” 

















PULLING BOTH WAYS 


A stout team is no use af one ~~ > 
end of the rig if friction is hold- 

ing back at the other. Mica 
Axle Grease makes stronger 
pullers of your team. It’s the 
mica that does it. 


MICA 
AXLE GREASE 
Eureka Harness Oil 


makes harness soft, pliable and 
water-proof. 


Standard Of) Co. of New York 
Principal Offices 
New York Buffalo Albany Beston 

















OLD BAG 


Cash paid for all kinds of bays on or b urlap. 
any quantity. 


Send for price /ist 
Hudson Bag Mfg. Co., Bayonne, NJ. 











Youngstown, N Y. 


Work for 
Vacation 


We have work for men and women 
over 18 years of age. 

Teachers, students and others de- 
siring vacation employment or want- 
ing a pernfanent position, will find 
with us an exceptional opportunity. 

The work pays handsomely and is 
gasy and pleasant besides. 


Everything is 
Furnished Free 


No advance money is required—it 
doesn’t cost anything to get started. 
We co-operate in a manner that in- 
sures immediate success, and will en- 
gage only ONE person in each rural 
community. 

W rite today giving present voca- 
tion and references, and say if you 
own or have the use of a horse and 
buggy, auto or motorcycle. 


DISTRICT MANAGER 
Room 1611 Ashland Bldg. 
315 Fourth Ave., Wew Veox, N. Y. 
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Apples Making a Start 

A feature of the 
uation so far as can be determined at 
this early date is an apparent off-year, 
to some extent at least, in such stand- 
ard varieties as Baldwin and Wine- 
OD. The general orchard situation 
Was outlined in these columns 
ago and weather 


winter 


a week 
conditions as ‘% 


whole have proved favorable through- 
out the closing days of June. 

Latest advices from correspondents 
hint that the more or less cold and 


wet weather which prevailed at and 
subsequent to blossoming time 
the Mississippi river resulted in disap- 
pointment here and there in set of 
fruit. So far as that is concerned it 


east of 


may turn out to be a rather heavy 
drop of the newly formed apples. Yet 
this often proves after all nothing 
more than nature’s way of thinning 
the fruit on the trees Providing the 
work of spraying is prosecuted with 
vigor in commercial orchards at the 
Jast opportunity of the season, alter- 


moisture during 


work wonders. 


mate sunshine and 
July and August may 
In the box apple territory of the 
Pacitic Northwest and also of Colo- 
rado, orchard promise at the close of 
July was generally good but not bril- 
liant. Special this paper 
from some of the k aane apple groy- 
ing and sociations almost 
unanimously plendid full 


reports to 


market as 
speak of the 


bloom this year, in some in res es “‘ex- 
ceptionally heavy.” But this has been 
Yollowed by a rather severe June drop. 
Sod far as that is concerned apples 


Beem not to have set very heavily in 
Bome important areas of the box terri. 
tory. It is full early to arrive at any 
definite conclusion In the Yakima 
walley bloom was about normal or 
“perhaps a little heavier; exceptionally 
full at Wenatchee, Wash; Winesap, 
the largest crop variety there, is the 
lightest in set of frvit, ethers running 
from medium to heavy The apple 
gzrowers’ association at Hood River, 
Ore, advises that while bloom is ex 
ceptionally heavy fruit did not et 
particulaly well and looks like GU, of 
a normal crop 
Notes from Orchardists 

Apples did not sell well in th part 
wt Orleans Co baldwin did not 
bicom and CGreenings set very poorly: 
peaches promise well, cherric ibout 
one-third crop [t’. M., Medina, N ¥ 

Winter apples perhaps Mm in this 
section .as Baldwin very light; Spy 
and Greening about normal, but few 
of these raised The main crop here 
is Baldwin, prospects for only third 
of a crop Early apples nearly a full 
crop pears probably of [T W 
Fennville, Mich 

Indications are for W to 7 of a 
crop of early appl nd ov winter 


NOTEPAD ecco 


Our Special Crop Reports 


AMM TUT 


apple sit- 


sivle late 
spread of 





arieties.—[J. C. M., Traverse City, 
Mich. 

Trees bloomed fairly well. Looks 
like 50% of a crop in this locality.— 
{[A. K., Ludington, Mich. 





Peppermint Shows Fair Growth 
An exceedingly important money 
crop to a group of farmers in south- 
ern Michigan and northern 
peppermint is fairly promising at the 
opening of July, although prospects 
not overbrilliant. The acreage to come 
to harvest next fall is much the same 
as last year; or for that matter for 
several years, Some winterkilling is re- 
ported to American Agriculturist par- 
ticularly in Indiana, and this will be 
eventually made up by the establish- 
ing of new plantations. May and 
June were not auspicious for plant 
growth, some of the new settings start- 
ing but slowly; grubs working on old 
plantations, causing small damage. 

As for a number of years past very 
little mint is being grown in Wayne 
county, N Y, long ago chief center of 
the industry; other crops now re- 
garded as more profitable. In the 
west, notably Michigan, relatively 
small quantities of oil are being car- 
ried over by growers. While prices 
received for oil the past season, some- 
where around $2 a pound, were not 
high compared with the high level of 
a few years ago, values are very much 





superior to those of a decade or more 
ago. 
Potatoes Pushing Along 
Nature has its compensations in 


growing potatoes, asin other activi- 


tie The main or late crop, after 
many tribulations, has a fair start. 
This is true of the older potato grow- 
ing sections of Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Michigan, New York, New England, 
ete: nor have Colorado, Montana and 
westward lagged It is now safe to 
issert that a generous acreage, taking 
the country at large, is under potatoes. 
This is true of early varieties in 
northern sections and also of standard 
late potatoes to be harvested in 
October or thereabouts. Scattered 
testimony published in these columns 
the last two weeks verifies this gen- 
eral statement. 

The clesing days of June brought 
on the average very much better 
weather for the start-off of the crop. 
Early sorts show vigorous’ growth, 
ood color; and later varieties prom- 


along rapidly now that 
und excessive mois- 
ture of a month or more ago have 
riven way to seasonable conditions. 
What may happen in the way of pos- 
summer drouth, or unusual 
insect pests or attack of 
LTo Page 11.] 


Isc fo come 


low temperatures 

















Spraving Potatoes Against Blight in New Jersey 


The picture of a wheel-power sprayer was taken in a field of early 
potatoes on the farm of J. A. Jones in Burlington county, N J Mr 
Jones has a -acre farm, about 130 acres annually being devoted to 
irish Cobblers The wheels on the sprayer furnish power for direct- 
ine the spray with force upon the vines. The disadvantage is that some 
spate is lost in starting until sufficient power is developed to make 
the spray material a thin mist. It is cheap and quite efficient when 


" 9 
carefully handled 
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The Power of Three Horses 


At the Price of ONE 


Bigger Crops at Lower Cost and Less Work 


Any FORD CAR changed to Change back to a Car 
a powerful TRACT in 15 MINUTES 




















SYDNEY COATES of 
East Downington, Pa., writes: “Plowed two acres of ground 
with two bottom 12-inch plow in one hour and twenty- 
four minutes actual running time’’ with a 
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oa Short Wheel Base—Saves Your Fordand per- No Strain on Ford Car. The sractor, wheels 
; mits short turns in corners, orchards and nar- and axle of a Knicke: ractor 
row lanes. It will in fact turn withina 25-foot are located in front of the Ford aie axle. This 
circle without, backing, léss than the Ford Car. shortens the wheel base to 84 inches and trans. 
Our circular “ heel Base” explains fers almost the whole weight of the car and its 
in full, Write for it. load to the Tractor attachment; the 


: Is carry weight and are subject tv 
Pulling Power Equal to 14 Ford Cars or 3 strain than i ordinary service. 
avy horses is obtained through having a cose - 
gear ratio of 48 tor which gives a draw-bar ) tions. Traction Wheels extra 
pull of 1200 pounds. size. ‘ igh ~— Goats. ” a See, made 
of cold rolled steel with s es hot riveted. 
Motor Always Cool. We include with the Not a nut or screw to leonen up. Speed 4 
‘orma-Tractor an oversize, dependable farm work ato 3 miles per hour. Special pi 
radiator, positive circulating system,large _ion for road work, 5 to6 miles per hour (extra). 
special fan and sight feed oiler, Weight 700 Ibs. Ground clearance 13 in. 














Write for price, catalog and full particulars. 


KNICKERBOCKER MOTORS, Inc. 


2 MAIDEN LANE (Cor. Broadway) NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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A REAL POTATO DIGGER GELr With OILIN 


Not a mere Plow with a rake attachment, but a 
low priced, scientific yoy my Cleans the trash 
from the dirt on the dirt from the potatoes as well 

















as machines that cost five times as much. Steel P 

am with high arch to prevent clogging. . Pol- Every Bearing With 
ished high carbon on shovel. Adjustable wheels ; Oil, Makes It Pumple 
regulate depth and “pitch” exactly. Will not 
bruise potatoes. @ Don't buy a Drill, “ene euPeLy The Lightest Breeze 
Harrow, Lime Spreader, Potato oll SU And Prevents Wear 
Digger, or any other piece of Farm REPLENISHED 
Machinery before wniting for ONLY ONCE A YEAR 
our special catalog. State what DOUBLE GEARS — Each Carrying Half the Load 


aoeey feature desirable in a wicdmnitt in the, 
UTO-OILED AERMOTOR 
outa Engines — Pumps — Tanks 


machine you want and 


give 
your deal. rs 


er 8 name 
















Hench & sy Water Supply Goods — Stee! Frame Saws 
| so oy =e Ware AERMOTOR CO. 2503 i2™m St. Cucace 
ompany 7 
| Sow @ 2 FARM WAGONS 
1570 6th Ave. Sm High or low wheels— 
~~ , steel or wood—wide 











Wa nesses 
seen o 
Wicca to 
ouabain eres 


Late Cabbage Plants 30° *},n3°tvsid or, $1.25 


for immediate delivery 








David Rodnay, Hartly, Gel. 


Health Wanted 


[HE home tragedies of peace— 
sickness, accident and death— 
and the big tragedy of war, with 
its mounting cost of food, have de- 
veloped a long waiting list for 


SEA BREEZE 


our summer fresh air home for children and babies, tired working girls, 
mothers and grandmothers of the tenement. 

In war—in peace—our youth must grow into healthful, fit manhood 
and womanhood. 

Sea Breeze gives hundreds of city children their one chance in the year 
for fresh air, good food—health. 

Allow 60 cents a day or $4 a week for each one whom you will send 
as your guest, and send the amount to George Blagden, Treasurer. 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING THE 
CONDITION OF THE POOR 


Room 200, 105 East 22nd St. 
Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr., President 

















New York City 
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Teats Brothers of New 


are among the largest growers in the state. 
firmly believe in short-trunked, low-headed 
Drastic pruning and thinning are 
Could 


orchard. ‘They 
few main limbs. 
creed as clean cultivation. 
crchard than this? 


Potatoes Pushing Along 
{From Page 10.] 
fungous disease, remains to be seen; 


that ‘s all something of the future. 
The generalization at the moment 
incluaes the fact of purposed in- 


creased acreage. This carried out, al- 
though probably not as much gain as 
originally planned, owing to scarcity 
and high price of seed stock and the 
poor weather during May and _ early 
June. The new crop from southern 
petato growing territory is moving to 
market rapidly. This has had its 
effect upon prices. A comparatively 
short time ago potatoes from Virginia 
an: even further north commanded in 
Chicago, Cleveland, New York, ete, 
$11 to $12 a barrel. Quotations have 
since dropped $2 to $3, railroads mak- 
ing every effort to rapidiy distribute 
the commodity. 

Previous records for the shipment 
of new potatoes were recently broken 
at New York city. During the first 20 


working days of June the latest 
figures show that one railroad alone 
delivered 278,362 bbls of new south- 


ern stock, This is over 50,000 bbls in 
excess of the quantity delivered dur- 
ing the same period last year. Addi- 
tional receiving facilities had to be 
provided. It is no wonder the best 
stock declined from $12 to T@S8 p bbl. 

Large per cent of early planted po- 
tatoes badly damaged by cold, wet 
ground. Those planted later appear 
fair, but need warm weather. In this 
section acreage about 50% over last 
year.—]JH. R. H., Sharon Station, 
Dutchess County, N Y. 

Possibly a little increase in acre- 
age, crop starting fine, prospects ex- 
ecplionally favorable for a large yield. 
[J. E. W., Avoca, N Y. 


Around New Hartford, Oneida Co, 


N Y, substantial increase planned for 
potato acreage, but this interfered 
with by reason of scarcity and high 
price of seed and poor condition of 


land at time of seeding. 





Handling Orchard to Advantage 
{From Page 1.] 
it should be tilled for a series of years, 
and only such crops grown, if any, as 
will do least harm to the tree. A crop 
of small grain, such as oats, left to 
mature, would be a sure way to injure 
the orchard. Unless the land is lib- 
erally fertilized and exceptionally well 
tilled a farmer cannot expect a profit- 
able crop of barley and peas following 
sod Possibly, he might grow sweet 
corn to some advantage in the center. 

If desired for pasture for small live 
stock a year hence, the orchard would 
preferably be left as it is. It is very 
dificult to get a good sod following sod 
and a grain crop. There should bea 
cultivated crop between. To overcome 
the shortage ‘of hay give the orchard 
adressing of stable manure. This will 
increase the hay trop and the manure 
will more than overcome the injury to 
om orchard from removing a crop of 

ay, 

Lacking sufficient manure, apply 350 
pounds per acre of a mixture of 300 
Pounds nitrate of soda, 300 pounds 
tankage and 1200 pounds acid phos- 
phate. This will produce more hay, 
if there is a fair stand of grass roots, 
than enough to pay for the fertilizer 
and labor. It can be done more cheap- 
ly than by buying expensive seed and 
equally expensive labor and trying to 
&row a substitute. In addition the 
cost of the fertilizer will be fully met 
by the better sod for pasture the fol- 
lowing year. 





Ideal New York Peach Orchard 


York arc noted for 


their peaches. They 
This is a scene in their 

trees with 
much their 
appearing 


as 


enyone wish a better 


Orrick Potato Spray 

Elmer A. Paulson, who has had sev- 
eral years’ experience in raising suc- 
cessful crops in the now noted Orrick 
(Mo) potato district, reports to Jewell 
Mayes of the Missouri board of agri- 
culture his method of destroying the 
potato bug or beetle as follows: 

Use one part paris green fo 
parts air-slaked lime or flour. Mix 
thoroughly. For small patches or 
fields use dry in gunnysack or flour 
sack and shake over potato plants. If 
it rains soon, use again. Apply every 
10 days, or go over patch and dust 
where bugs are found. If you prefer 


four 


a wet spray, use about a teaspoonful 
of paris green in a common  hand- 
sprinkler, sprinkling plants. For field 
work use four pounds of paris green 
to 50 gallons of water, first, mixing 
your poison in a bucket before putting 
into spray. Use on appearance of first 
sign of young bugs on leaves. There 


is ‘small danger of injuring the plants. 
Certain large growers use dry paris 
green straight with horse-driven dust 
sprayer. 





Farm Booster from A to Z 


Howard G. McGowan of Berks 
county, Pa, who has been a member 





of the Pennsylvania state board of 
agriculture for 12% years, is now serv- 
ing in his 
fourth term 
of four years. 


He is a mem- 
ber of the ex- 
ecutive com- 
mittee, and 
for a number 
of years has 
been ch air- 
man of the 
committee on 
legislation. He 
served 














also 
as vice-presi- 
dent. He was 
HOWARD G. M’GOWAN ®_ ‘representa- 
tive from 
Berks county in the Pennsylvania 
legislature for two terms, and is the 


author of several important laws af- 
fecting the agricultural interests. He 
is a successful farmer and fruit 
grower, has taken an active part in 
the affairs of the Berks county agri- 
cultural society and is a member of 
the Pennsylvania state horticultural 
association. He is a farm. booster 
from A to Z. 





MODERN FRUIT MARKETING—By Prof B. 
S. Brown, professor of horticulture 
of the university of Maine. Profuse- 


ly illustrated. 5%4x7% inches. 300 
pages. Orange Judd company, New 
York, N Y. Price, $1.25 net. 

This complete treatise is the first 


book of this nature covering the har- 
vesting, packing, storing and selling of 
fruit. Much has been written about 
growing fruits, even about ‘harvesting 
and packing, but this author has gone 
several steps further telling how to 
store and sell fruit. Unique in this re- 
spect, it is practical, far-reaching, 
very helpful to every fruit grower. 
The author has discussed co-operative 
organizations, how such are formed, 
financed and managed so as to handle 
fruit to best advantage. He has se- 
lected the most typical of these 
organizations and discussed the co- 
relation of the producer to the con- 
sumer. To make the book complete 
in every way, the final chapter is de- 
voted to fruit shows and conventions. 
The entire work is profusely illus- 
trated with photographs and drawings. 


time actions, 


finished. 


Ditto, with Rapid 


All Dealers’. 





The 2C KODAK Jr. 


‘ For pictures of the somewhat elongated post-card 
shape, but just a trifle smaller, 
this elongated shape in the picture makes possible a 
slim, thin camera, that fzs the pocket. 


The 2C Autographic Kodak Junior has a capacity of ten exposures without 
reloading, it has the Kodak Ball Bearing shutter with cable release, working at 
speeds of 1/25, 1/50 and 1/100 of a second and of course the usual ‘‘ 
The camera has brilliant reversible finder, two tripod sockets, black 
leather bellows, is covered with fine grain leather, is well made and beautifully 
It is autographic, of course, and is extremely simple to use 
Futnished with a choice of lens equipment as listed below : 


No. 2C Autographic Kodak Jr., meniscus achromatic lens, 


Rectilinear lens, 


Ditto, with Kodak Anastigmat lens, f. 7. 7, ad ; ; ° ° 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
447 STATE STREET, ROCHESTER, N.Y , The Kodak City 


Put a ““rv0—-C’”’ 


in your pocket. 














And 


—2%x4% inches. 


bulb '’ and 


$12.00 
° ° 14.00 
19.00 
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Don't wait 4 to 8 wecks. Wire 
order NOW. I'll ship local t 


take the place of extra 


Sizes 2 to 22 H-P. Kerosene 
Guaranteed. 
ments or Deposit. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1808 ound 6 Ave., 
an 


UR 


ENGINE 


TO DAY 


me your engine 
© your destination 


same day I get order. Make your WITTE Engine 
help---do twice as much. 


ENGINES 


or Gasoline. Fully 


Sold on 90 Days’ Trial; Cash, Pa 
Latest Prices by return mail. 








POSTPAID 


: RE iT TODAY! 


My Big New Catalog of 

CAN’T-SAG Farm Gates will 

Gave you “it NO Write_ for 
it 


WRITE FOR -=~ 


OW — TODAY. 








Cost } “or. = woot tant 5 times as long 


wist. “*Boarde 


38 or 
uble bolted (not nailed) Letwoen 8 angle 
- Guaranteed 6 


. You can 

















Farmingdale, L. I. 


THE RIGHT 
BOX for Eegs 


and Chicks 
Easy to pack, come 
flat, do not bre 
the eggs. Ship any 
distance. Write 
for prices. 


TYWACANA FARMS, Inc. 


New York 






ii. Makes V. 

ditch or cleans ditches up to four 

deep. = iy Reversible, Ady 
Write for free book and our Proposition, 








1 or Sallchte >, Mage 
Give. Built to last; to do ‘hard, 
heavy work. Uses C heape st Fuel. 

» Pull { to % horse-power more than 
rated. 23 onths Trial. Easy Terms. Bizces 
1% to 22 H-P. Easy to start. No Cranking. Ne 
batteries. 10 Year Guarantee. Most practical engine 
ever built. Engine book free. A Postal brings it, 

THE OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO., 

1051 King Street, OTTAWA, KANSAS, 
















Condit Horse Hay Fork 


and 





Combines the good features of the Harpoon 
Grapple without their drawbacks 
Write for description and price reasonabie 


Money back if not satisfied. 


for quality. 





~~ Yeo a 


in securing the 
very best results from 


Half-Tone Engravings 





and 


Relief-Line Plates ? 


The three essentials are 
Quality 
Service 
Price 

Our plates embody them all. 





Send us your specifications for estimates, 


Phelps Photo-Engraving Plant 
Springfield, Mass. 


































































































































































NEW YORK 
Farmer Wins Way by Hard Work 


WATKINS COUNTY, 


even a common school education, 


end of a year he decided 


he moved to a rented farm near Mad 


still owed S40 on 


was situated on i 


le purchase price of 


Tioga Farm Notes 

























Warren Co—Oats, 








ans were planted than 


Everything looks 
two weeks late. 
help is very scarce, wages high 


trees blossomed full 


Cows are selling at $100 
butter 48c p Ib, eggs 3Sc p doz, pigs 


Steuben Co—Corn and potatoes are 
searcely Jarge enough to work. 
age of potatoes 





as estimated. Spring grain is coming 
along fine, where not too wet. Hay 
will be a good crop, but not as large 
as last year. Clover’ winterkilled 
badly. 

Genesce Co—A large acreage of peas 
was sown for the canning factory in 
Le Roy. Owing to scarcity of help 
and rush of work, not much canning 
corn has been planted. Some fields of 
alfalfa are being cut. Some beans 
are now above ground. Oats are mak- 
ing rapid growth and look fine. Many 
fields of oats and wheat are yellow 
with wild mustard. Wheat has great- 
ly improved within the last month 
ind promises 75% of a normal crop. 
Hay will give an average vield. Acre- 
age of cabbage will be larger than a 
vear ago. Potatoes are above ground; 
some fields are being cultivated. Early 
varieties look fine. Corn is uneven and 
slow 
Cayuga Co—Oats look fine, also rye, 
eat and corn. Acreage of all crops 
was nearly doubled this vear. So far 
the season has been good for fruit. 

Orange Co—Farmers have begun 
haying: the crop promises to be large. 
Gardens are flourishing: crops and 
fruit promise well. W. H. Bull built 
a large barn to replace the one 
burned last winter. A Red Cross 
benefit was given at Goshen on June 
25. The receipts were over $1000, 

Genesce Co — Some farmers have 
not yet planted corn, beans or pota- 
toes. Hay will be a lighter crop than 
ust year. Prices are high. 

Ontario Co—Crops on wet land 
look yellow. Wheat and grass look 
well Corn on high land is coming 
alons 


w 





PENNSYLVANIA 

Center Co—Corn came up fine. Po- 
tatoes look well; bugs have appeared. 
Gardens look well. Wheat, oats and 
are tine. Pastures are in fine 
ondition. Fruit of all kinds will be a 
ight crop. There will be more blue- 
verries than for many years. 


Northumberland — Corn’ growing 
nicely Potato tops have made a fine 
vrowth: early varieties in blossom. 
Seedsmen sell sweet corn seed at tite p 
at: others sell the same varieties at 
qt. Township roads are being 


zrass 


lobe p 


macadamized. Haying and harvesting 
will be unusually late. Some changes 
in real estate have taken place re- 
cently. 

Union Co—Haymaking has begun; 


ind grain are 10 days late. Tim- 
though it 


gras 


othy is not in blossom yet, 

has grown rapidly. Oats are doing 
well Corn and potatoes are back- 
ward. Horses are slow sale, but cows 
re in great demand at good prices. 
Cherries are nearly a failure, but 
plums and apples will be fair crops. 
The Red Cross allotment of $10,000 
or this country was $2300 oversub- 


Roads are generally in bet- 
than usual.—[J. N. 


cribed. 
condition 
Glover. 

Kill Sheep and Cows—Farmers in 
McKean, Elk, Potter and adjaeent 
counties are up in arms against bears, 
is the result of the large number of 
sheep and young cattle killed in the 
last few weeks. They are demanding 
an open season for killing the beasts. 

Beekeepers Organize—The Lebanon 
(‘o beekeepers’ assn was organized at 
Ebenezer, with the following officers: 
Henry Bear of Shaefferstown; 
vicee-pres, J. G. Bohn of Onset, Wes- 
ley Heilman of Lebanon and Miss 
Tompkins of Lebanon; sec-treas, 
Wayne Steiner of Myerstown; libra- 
rian, William Rinehart of Myerstown. 

Early Milk Train—The starting of 
a milk train on the Reading railroad 
at 5.10 a m, two hours earlier than 
heretofore, has stirred up shippers 
the Schuylkill valley, who have 
been sending milk to Philadelphia. 
They claim that their help must be 
up and about by 3.30 am. Under the 
circumstances they cannot hold their 
stable men and milkers. The case 
has been carried to the public service 
commission. A hearing will be held 
at Harrisburg. 

Freeing More Turnpikes—The state 
highway dept will probably free 150 
miles of turnpikes in different coun- 
ties during July, paying an average 


> 
Pres 


of 


of $2000 a mile, the counties con- 
tributing in equal proportion. Nego- 
tiations for other turnpikes will be 
considered. in Aug, as soon as funds 
are available. 

Prisoners in GardenS—The commis- 
sioners of Blair Co put a number of 
prisoners at work in gardens in the 
las: week in June, having anticipated 
the approval by the governor of a re- 
cently passed act of the legislature. 

Keystone State Activities—In most 
sections of Pa the “Glorious Fourth” 
was observed in a safe and sane man- 
ner. Eastern Pa truckers are sending 
new potatoes to market. The season 
has thus far been favorable for fruit 
and vegetables. The strawberry crop 
was profitable. The wheat crop is 
being harvested, the yield in Pa being 
estimated at 21,000,000 bus. New con- 
tracts are being made with teachers 


of rural schools at an average in- 
busy on green peas and beets. 
Lancaster Crops—Potato acreage 


large, prospects extra, hay promises 
an average, tobacco nearly all planted, 
wheat promising. In fruits, cherries 
and peaches will be fair to good, gar- 
den truck fine. Corn is in healthy 
condition and growing. 

Fewer Trains—Going into effect 
July 1, the Pennsylvania R R cuts off 
102 trains east of Pittsburg, the 
company by that much releasing 
trackage and locomotives to provide 
for movement of troops. More trains 
may be discontinued later. 


OHIO 
New Crops Coming In 


P, WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN (€O, 0 

Some potatoes are being dug. 
There is a good supply of home- 
grown onions, radishes, rhubarb, let- 
tuce and beets. Complaint has come 
from poor germination of much seed 
beught at grovery stores not bearing 
the name of producer. One should 
be careful of such seed. Greatest 
complaint comes from buyers of navy 





beans. Recent plantings have been 
better. Early planted corn was 
injured by cold, wet weather. Al- 
falfa and red clover are now being 
made into hay, a good yield being 
obtained in most meadows which 
were not overpastured last fall. Such 
fields left for timothy show about 


two-thirds of a yield. 

Rye and wheat are fully two weeks 
late, with a promise of about SO% of 
fuli average for wheat. Oats shrow a 
full average. Fruit will yield light. 
Labor is very scarce. Men with 
teams cannot be hired at any reason- 
able price. Good, fat steers and heavy 
hogs are scarce. Good timothy hap 
is selling in cities in loose wagonloads 
a: $17 to $18 a ton. Owing to short- 
age of crops last year many farmers 
are not plentifully supplied with 
money. This will compel many to 
sell their wheat crop as soon as 
threshed. Higher prices will un- 
dcubtedly obtain in later months. 


Mcdina Co—Corn did finely recently. 
Potatoes made rapid growth. This 
ceunty will produce 2 bus wheat 
where one was in 1916. Cutting ‘will 
be late. Meadows are only fair. Pas- 
tres look good. Potato bugs are not 
bad. Quite a number of new barns 
are being built. 

Jackson Co—All crops look poorly, 
on account of cold weather. Pastures 
improved since recent rains. Live 
stock was only fair. Bus'ness good. 


Ashtabula Co — Hay has not been 
good. Wheat is about half a crop. 
Oats were drowned out. Early pota- 
toes look fairly well. Farmers are 
not feeding grain to any extent. The 
milk supply is hardly up to the aver- 
age. Apple and fruit trees are in 
most cases fair. 

Warren Co—There is a larger acre- 
age of corn; good germination insures 
a good stand. Wheat headed well 
with no rust; about a 0% crop. 
Much weedy corn. Potatoes bid fair 
to be a big yield; every farmer has 
some planted. Big crop of strawber- 
ries: little other fruit except grapes. 
Much interest in canning and preserv- 
ing. Young chickens were 40c p lb, 
sugar Sc, flour $1.90 p sk of 25 Ibs, 
corn $1.50 p bu, prime fat hogs 15%4c 
p tb. 

Fairficld Co—Farmers are cultivat- 
ing corn. Pea vines and other weeds 
got quite a start, but cornfields look 
better, early potato vines looking 
well. Apple trees were full of blooms, 
but a great many have no apples. 
Strawberry crop was good; no cher- 
ries. Live stock of all kinds is 
healthy and sells at good prices. 


Wheat Field Meeting—A wonderful 
day it was at the Ohio station when 
the annual wheat field meeting was 
celebrated at Wooster. Over 3000 
people were on the station grounds. 
About 700 automobiles were counted 
and very few horse teams to be seen. 
The visitors came from as far as 
Darke Co at the west and from dis- 
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tances almost_as great in other direc- 
tions. Director Thorne is behind the 
movement for 60,000,000 bus of wheat 
in O next year. It is certain that 
Buckeye~-farmers will back up _ the 
beloved director of the station. 


Licking Co—Corn is small. Wheat 
through this section looks fine and 
promises a good crop. Oats are fine, 
but meadows are short. Clover was in 
full bioom and alfalfa cut.. Live 
stock looks fine. Hogs sold at 12 to 
14c p Ib, cattle 7 to 12c, wool sold at 
0”) to Tie p Ib, eggs were 28c p doz, 
butter 30c p lb, chickens 18c. 


Hardin Co—Wheat is good. Hay 
will be a good crop. Pasture is fine 
and live stock is in good condition. 


Oats are good. Corn promises a large 
crop. 


Walks and Talks 
with the Editor : 


Reading and Gunmen 


From New York comes the follow- 
ing appreciative item, that I am going 
to use, not because of its kindiy ex- 
pression, but as a text for a sentence 
or two. The writer is J. C. Halstead, 
who says: “I am using American 
Agriculturist to complete my farm 
education. I take other farm papers, 
but yours is the Old Reliable to me, 
the best guide I know to farm right 
and to live right.” The man who 
makes a success of farming today 
must be a student, a thinker, a good 
business man. The reading man may 
develop in all three directions. The 
man who does not read, who is con- 
tent with farming by muscle, without 
attention to brain or mind aids, is up 
against a hard proposition. He may 
succeed, but the chances are against 
him. 

I know of no better advice to give a 
young farmer than to suggest the con. 
tinuous use of good books, both gen- 
eral and agricultural, and the con- 
stant aid of good farm papers. I 
would avoid the muck-raking kind, 
but tie to the constructive upbuilding 
farm journals, whose first aims are to 
teach honesty and give reliable facts 
on every phase of farm life covered. 
Farm journals are like city papers. 
Some are “yellow,” fault-finding, de- 
structive, aiming at the sensational. 
Others, and thank heaven most of 
them are of this class, go on their 
weekly visits with clean ideals and 
pure motives, and give their best 
without idea of personal gain or fa- 
vor, or of political ambition of their 
editors or owners. 


More About Game Hogs 


Your article on game hogs is the best 
of its kind I have ever seen. I ——— tc 
have the Bobwhite put in the list of song 
birds to prevent extermination. Many 
city people come up every fall from 
Cincinnati. Lots of dogs, guns and col- 
ored game carriers, with a quart or so 
of whiskey, come right on the farm and 
go to hunting. I get nothing out of it 
except some badly scared farm gtock 
and an invitation to drink out of the 
same bottle with Black Joe. I have real 
friends in town and city and I claim the 
right to ask them to come to hunt, but 
by the time they get here the city game 
hogs have the game about all killed. I 
shot two rabbits last winter. My sons 
shot perhaps two dozen, but others with 
no claim to land or game shot at least 
200. These rabbits had a market value 
of 20 to 25 cents each, if I had the time 
or wanted to shoot them. My land tax 
last year was 75 cents an acre on 104 
acres, yet fellows who pay $1.25 fer a 
license to shoot claim this $1.25 gives 
them more right over my lands than my 





2) 


payment of $78 and ownership also 
gives me. 
This is from the veteran C. D. 


Lyon, than of whom there is no more 
esteemed, better loved or progressive 
farmer anywhere in the entire coun- 
try. His indignation is righteous in- 
dignation. Mr Lyon's experience is 
what every farmer has experienced, 
and is representative of what is going 
on and has been going on in all times 
past. I expect to keep agitatiing this 
matter until reform cages and injus- 
tice like this must be righted. Farm 
raised game is farm property and be- 
longs to the farm just as much as 
should chickens, ducks, geese and live 
stock of the fields. 

The state license is all right, but 
the privilege of hunting should be de- 
nied unless special invitation is ex- 
tended by the man who owns the 
farm and the game. I shall be pleased 
to have the testimony of any farmer 
who has had disastrous experience 
with these hunters, that all the facts 
may be learned and preparation made 
to have the abuses corrected through 
proper game laws. The more letters 
that are written to me the stronger 
we can present the case—{C, "W, B,. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE > 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 





1917 1916 1917 1916 = 1916 
coooee — 1.02 174% .79 


Cash or 
Bpot 
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_ -< = 1.85 .88 3% 47 

Boston sc aseee — 166 .88 48 

St Louis .... 2.40 lil 169% .74 hn fl 
Toledo ..... - 252 108 L773 74 63 _ 

Minneapolis .. 2.40 1.08 168% .75 66% 39 





At Chicago, wheat prices have been 
on a markedly declining scale with 
only occasional recoveries. Environ- 
ment was too much for values, specu- 
lative support was negligible and Sept 
worked down to $1.79 p bu; July 
(practically new cash) on a 2 level 
before recovery, and that rather fee- 
ble. Meanwhile No 2 hard winter 
wheat was quoted around 2.35 at ‘New 
York to arrive. 

Two influences were chiefly respon- 
sible: One, fear on the part of trad- 
ers that embargo restrictions on wheat 
shipments from the U S were likely, 
the Canadian surplus being given pref- 
erence fh supplying English needs; the 
other was the generally excellent 
weather conditions not only in the 
spring wheat territory, but also in the 
southwest where autumn sown wheat 
is now being harvested with some 
really gratifying reports of yield. The 
oncoming wheat crop of France, from 
a reduced acreage is reported in a 
condition very far below a normal, at 
this, the edge of harvest. 

Corn held relatively much better 
than wheat with the harvest many 
months ahead; always the possibility 
of intervening setback to an acreage 
somewhat belated at best. July corn 
sold at $1.55@1.58 p bu, and Dec, new 
crop delivery, at recent level of 1.06@ 
1.00. In the main weather was rea- 
sonably favorable for the growing 
crop, particularly in such great corn 
states as Ill, Ia and Neb; considerable 
replanting done in low lands in Mo 
und central Miss and O river valleys. 
Export offers. were restricted and for- 
eign shipments difficuit. No 2 yellow 
sold at Chicago at 1.76, and at New 
York 1.86 

The oats market was nearly steady 
with July around 64c p bu, old oats 3 
ic premium, crop outlook encourag- 
ing. No 2 white 76c at New York. 

Other cereals were quiet; rye and 
particularly barley depressed through 
fear of prohibition legislation a+ 
Washington; No 2 rye was quotable 
rround $2.40 p bu, malting barley 1.25 
*1.45, feed grades 1.10@1.20. 





Newly Formed Export Council 

Under the authority of the Espion- 
ige law to restrict exports formal an- 
nouncement has been made at Wash- 
ington of the creation of the Exports 
Council. Secretary of Commerce Red. 
field will be the executive adminis- 
trator. The export council will be 
composed of the secretaries of com- 
merce, agriculture, state and the food 
1dministrator. Pres Wilson issued a 
statement that the normal course of 
trade will be interfered with as little 
is possible. The council is to formu- 
late for the consideration and ap- 
proval of the president policies, and 
make the recommendations necessary 
to carry out the purposes of the law. 
lt is expected that thereby the nation 
will be able to take many steps for 
he successful prosecution of the war 
ind also to prevent supplies reaching 
Germany through neutrals. 

Coal and grain will be the first com- 
modities to go under the act. Food 
exports will be left largely in the 
hands of the food administration. It 
is not expected that there will be ab- 
olute prohibition on any particular 
class of goods, and plans are being 
worked out for rationing neutral coun- 
tries in Europe. Licenses are to be 
issued for the export of various com- 
modities including wheat and corn. 
“There will be little check put upon 
the volume of exports.”’ said the pres- 
ident, “and the prices obtained for 
them will not be affected by this reg- 
ulation.” 

Drastic regulation of wheat trading 
is regarded as meaning absolute con- 
rol of the situation; this, to the ex- 
tent that it may, for the time being, 
largely eliminate speculation in wheat 
“futures,” federal government  dis- 
tributing breadstuffs for domestic and 
export purposes. Representatives of 
‘he big grain exchanges were last 





week in conference at Washington 
with Herbert C. Hoover and others 
connected with food administration. 
Following this the president of the 
Chicago board of trade made public 
this statement: 

“The plan decided upon will permit 
unrestricted competitive buying and 
selling of ail commodities, for present 
and future delivery, with the excep- 
tion of wheat. The government, 
through its food administration, \ ill 
completely dominate distribution of 
wheat for domestic and export pur- 
poses; also for use of allies and neu- 
trals. Millers will come under control 
of the food administration, and their 
wheat will be purchased and flour 
distributed under the same_ control. 
As must be apparent, the operation 
of this plan will preclude possibility 
of trading in wheat for future de- 
livery. However, commission mer- 
chants, receivers, and others acting as 
agents in the purchase and sale of 
sample grain will be permitted to 
handle (sample) wheat on the same 
basis as all other commodities.” 


GENERAL MARKETS 





3.25 p cra, L I cabages $1.75@2 p bbl, 
nearby horse-radish 34@7 p 100 Ibs, 
lettuce 50c@$1.25 p bbl, lima beans 
$5@4 p bskt, Del and Md peas 7ic 
@$i, nearby romaine Wce@$1 p bbl, 
radishes We@$1, rhubarb 75c@$1.25 
p 100 bchs, spinach 35@75c p bbl, 
southern squash T5c@$1.™) pbx, 
southern tomatoes $1.50@4 p carrier. 
Potatoes 


The quality and condition of pota- 
toes moving north from the Norfolk 
territory is generally good and prices 
at southern shipping point for early 
varieties such as Cobbler $5.25@6.25 p 
bbl. This variety_jobbed at Buffalo 


around 7@7.25; at Pittsburgh up to 
7.0): at Baltimore 4.75@5. <A good 


Many southern grown potatoes some- 
what inferior in quality or heated 
sold in northern markets as low as 
3.0@4, and culls even worse. 

At New York, market easy in tone, 
with under increasing arrivals; Va 
$4@7 p bbl. 

Poultry 

At New York, the market was weak 
on live fowls at 20@23c p Ib, broilers 
active at 30@32c, L I ducks 23c. 
Dressed poultry firm with fresh killed 
fowls 24% @25c, fey broilers 35@ 40c, 


spring-ducklings 22c, turkeys 34@ 
Stee. e 
Wool 


Little change in the wool situation 
on principal markets, notably Bos- 
ton, which is the largest receiving 
and distributing center for both 
foreign and domestic wools. Domes- 
tic fleeces sold at 54@738c p lb, with a 
few small lots commanding 75c. 





Country Produce Markets 


At Cleveland, O, extra cmy butter 
seld at 3914@40c p Ib, cheese 25@ 
2c, eggs 30@33c p doz, live fowls 20 
@2lc p Ib, new apples $2.75@3 p 
hamper, nearby cherries 2.400@3 p bu, 


13 


grown strawberries 2@3 p vu, Tex 
onions 1.25@1.75 p cra, sweet corn 40 
@We p doz ears at retail, corn $1.78 
p bu, standard middlings 38.25 p ton, 
bran 34@35, timothy hay 17, rye 
straw 11.50, potatoes 6@S8 p bbl. 

At Columbus, O, live fowls and 
springs 20@21c p lb, ecmy butter 40 
@4lec, fresh eggs 30@31c p doz, tim- 
othy hay $15..0@ 16.2 “eg p ton, oats 66 
@6ie p bu, corn 1.71 
Country pro 

At Albany, N Y, bran lower at $33 
@ 33.25 p ton, middlings 38@42c, tim- 
othy hay 17@18, coarse corn meal 
3.40@3.45 p 100 Ibs, live fowls 23@ 
24%c p Ib, springs 29@30c, potatoes 
lower at 6@8.™%) p bbl, southern 
onions 2@2.25 p cra, gathered eggs 
34@35c p doz, cmy butter in tubs 38 
@39%c p Ib. 

At Philadelphia, Pa, fey cmy butter 
brought 40@4ic p Ib, full cream 
cheese 235%, @24c, nearby fey eges 
$10.20 p 30-doz cs, live fowls 24@25e 
p lb, fresh killed 25%c, choice pea 
beans $8.75@9.50 p bu, apples 4@4.50 
p bbl, potatoes 5@6, bran 3 p ton, 
hay 20.50@21, Ga peaches 2.30@3.00 
Pp carrier, 

At Pittsburgh, Pa, new potatoe? 
sold at $9.25@9.50 p bbl, cabbages 
2.25@2.50 p cra, dressed hens 29@ 30c 
p lb, live hens 24@25c, fcy apples 
5@6 p bbl, strawberries 3.50@4 p 
32-qt cs, peaches 2.0@3 p_ carrier, 
secur cherries 4@4.25 p cra, timothy 
hay 18.50@19 p ton, oats straw 12.50 
@13, bran 37@38S, middlings 46@ 47, 
cheese 254% @26c p lb, butter 37@! 
37 t%e, fcy eggs S@36e p doz. 


: 








Mann Permanent Dean—Prof A. R, 
Mann, for the past year acting dean 
and director of the N Y col of agri, 
was last week made permanent dean 
of the col and director of the Cornell 
sta. We bespeak for N Y farmers their 
loyal support, earnest enthusiasm and 














are wholeesia, They refer’ te peioss at which, Bret Ga peaches 3@3.25 p carrier, home- generous aid to the new dean. 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, 
car - — —_ these country consignees a pay — 3 
and commission charges. en 380) in a » 
a tae o tendo end to sctailere on 9 iF LIVE STOCK 
ance is usua. il prices to actual —- 
edvence io usually secured. Retail Farmers’ Exchange Advertising | | crorce nousrery Cain T®, nicely mart &. trom 
heavy producing dams, sixteen dollars each «* Satis« 
Apples Six Cents a Word faction guaranteed. CLARENCE TYLER. Bartlett, 
At New York, the light remaining poem egy nn ehnedeninninwaiememsinniiciiaanll 
stceck of apples met a reasonably Bead by 625,000 People Weekly » —-. ale Z ‘gis ister ered Duroc Jersey boar pigm 
. ‘ : ’ We aM 0 *ilo onder Orion ane *rotection stock, af 
active demand for very fey stock. easonable prices. F sae 
Albemarle Pippin $6@9 p bbl, North- THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu peseonnee ah ai ¥ D. CURTIS = x NY 
nega i p vi —__ able in American Agriculturist At a cost of GU INE < “Sanat meee siabeniee are Sasi. oa 
ern Spy 5@7, Ben Davis 5@5, Bald- only six cents a word, you can advertise any- =. Soiree: Bi ey te ; hers 81 
witt 4@5.75, western apples 1.75@ thing you wish to buy, sell, or exchange. Mucuced: ‘Mam . 
3.50 p bx THH ADDRESS must be counted as part of mow n a 
: ‘ the advertisement. and each initial or a number SHORTHORNS for the farmer Bulls leven 
Beans and Peas counts as one word. Cash must accompany each months amd younger WM. E. SUTTON, Windham 
order, and advertisement must have address on, N ¥ 


At New York, little change in the 
market. Choice marrow beans bring 
$16@16.50 p 100 Ibs, pea beans 15.25 
@15.0, medium 15@15.0, re d_ Le od 
13.25 @ 13.50, Imperial 14@ 14.25, Chil- 
aa green peas 10.75@ 11. 

Eees 

At New York, there 
change in the egg situation, supply of 
strictly fey eggs moderate, demand 
gc cd. Fresh gathered extras sold at 
SE @3T%c p doz, storage packed firsts 
3116 @35e, extromirsts 54@ 35c, nearby 
fey hennery whites 40@4lic, brown 37 


@ 3%. 
Fresh Fruits 

Peaches from Ga are moving north 
rapidly. At such southern shipping 
points at Ft Valley, Ga, recent sales 
included Hiley Pelle at $2.25@2.40 p 
cra of 6 bskts, these jobbing at New 
York at 2.75@3.50. 

At New York, receipts of Ga 
peaches sold x ell at $2@ 2.25 p car- 
rier, plums 2.75@3.75, sweet cher- 
ries 1.25@2 p peach bskt, sour cher- 
ries 1@1.75, Md strawberries 5@S8c 
p qt, Del 5@10c. L. I T@18e, southern 
blackberries 10@18c, Ga _ cantaloups 
2.75@3.25 p standard cra, water- 
melons 35@75 p 100. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, hay was. sharply 
lower with sale of best timothy at 
$22 p ton, mixed clover 19@20, rye 
straw 14@15. 


was little 


Onions 

Crop 15 days late and weedy but 
stand good, writes one of our valued 
onion correspondents at Rose, N Y. 
Another one at Clyde nearby, reports 
onion acreage in that territory about 
the same as last year, looking good, 
but late. 

Poor start here. High winds and 
60% of original acreage reseeded. Al- 
though late onions now doing fairly 
well and look like half of last 
year's yield.—[T. E. L., Dola, O. 

At New York, onions continued 
plentiful, market dull and weak. 
White Tex onions sold at Tic @$t.65 
p bu cra, yellow 75c@1.35, Cal Tic@ 
1.40, Bermuda 1@1.25, Spanish 1.25 
@1.75, Jersey 1.25@1.75 p bskt. 
Vegetables 


At New York, under quite liberal 
receipts the marke: was easier, prices 
held up well. Fey green asparagus 
solid at $1.75 p doz bchs, Va wax beans 
50c @ $1.50 p bskt, nearby ‘beets $3@5 
p 100 bchs, carrots $2@4, Fla sweet 
corn $1@2.50 p cra, La corn $2.0G 
3.50 p bbl, nearby hothouse cucum- 
bers 40@75c p doz, L I cauliflower 
$1.50@1.75 p bbl, N J cabbages $3@ 


as we cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must bs received Friday to guaran- 
tee insertion in issue of the following week. 
Advertisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 
making a smal! adv as noticeable as a large one, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 











EGGS AND POULTRY 


BABY CHICKS, hat allie eggs, Single Comb Reds, 
also Brown and White Leghorns. safe delivery and 
Satisfaction guaranteed special prices for rest of 
season. circular. ADRIAN DeNEEF, Sodus, N Y. 


nse PNTY-FIVE CHOIC oe S$ ¢ White Leghorn lay- 
hens. vearlings, $1.25 each Wrekoff strain, 
MRS MITTIE E. RUMSEY, Gillett, Pa 








SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the snipping oF 
eggs br our arivertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


SEEDS AND _NURSERY STOCK 


CABBAGB PLANTS—aAfillions of an Head Barly, 
io Surehead, Oopenhagen Market, Danish 
Ballhead, Barly Summer, Mra Dutch, $1 per 1000, 
Re-rooted plants (mass of fine, new roots), $1.60 per 
1000; 500, $1 Snowball cauliflower, $3.50 per = 
500, $2 Re-rooted. $5 per 1000; 


500. $2.75. 
ship only good plants. F, W. ROC HELLE & SONS, 
Chester, J. 








2.000.000 CABBAGE PLANTS—All Head Early, 
Succession, Flat Dutch, Surehead and Danish Batt- 
head, $1.40 per 1000; 5000, $6: 10,000, $11; 25,000, 
$25. Re-rooted cabbage plants, all varieties, $1.60 
per 1000; 5000, $7. . Celery plants ready July 15. 
Send for list. PAUL F. ROCHBLLE, Morristown, 
N J. 








VEGETABLE PLANTS—Cabbage, cauliflower, to- 
mato, beet, lettuce. celery, pepper, egg. parsley, 
Brussel sprouts, asparagus. rhubarb, horse-radish 
plants. Large or small lots by mail or express, pre- 
paid. First-class plants and safe delivery guaranteed. 
Catalog free. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, 
Ww Y¥. 





M A C SEED GRAINS—Rosen rye. Red Rock and 
Perfection winter wheat, mammoth red clover seed, 
winter vetch, EDW. E. EVANS. West Branch, Mich. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Pot-gr rupner, 
for summer and fall planting. wil “x fruit next 
summer. HARRY 1. SQUIRES, 





Good Ground, N Y. 





CABBAGD, CELERY, cow beets, oy plants, lg 
held 3 1000, $8.50 10.000, J. SCHMIDT 
Bristo!, Pa 





LATB CABBAGE PLANTS, $1.25 per 1000, Fiat 
Dutch. PENNEL COOPER, Palmyra, N J. 


STANCHIONS 





CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 


ROY SWING STANCHION—Good enough for the 
best stable and price low enough for the poor man. 
Ask for booklet describing them. Manufactured by 
ROY BROTHERS. East Barnet. Vt. 








DOGS 
COLLIE PUPS. heel drivers, $4 eaok 8. CC. 
VFR, Taacytown, Md. 





AND IMPLEMENTS 





MACHINERY 
FOR SALB—Milking machine Two — “= 

automatic vacuum and natnral air pressure 

first class condition Address B. HEOHOM 

50 South Arlington, East Orange, N J 


WOMEN’S WANTS 
PATCHWORK. Send dime. fors 


Fmisehotd 
bright new catlicoes, PATCHWORK 00 
Meriden, Ct. 





a 
aNY, 





MISCELLANE LOTS 
HAY CAPS—Stack, "wagon on and implement ¢ 
waterproof or plain canvas. Circulars, eto. vat 
DERBY, 453A St Pauls Avenue, Jersey City, N 


BEST STANDARD APPLE ——— Promr4 
shipment ROBT. GILATES. Medina, N 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


———__—_—______~ 


MALE HELP WANTED 
WORK FOR UNCLE SAM. 











He is the best am- 





ployer. Big pay, sure work, easy houts, long vacu- 
tions, rapid advance. Thousands of jobs open this 
year. I will help vou get one Write for my big 
free book DY822 today EARL HOPKINS, Washing- 
ton, DC 

FARMERS, 18 OR OVER WANTED—Men, women, 
U 8S government jobs $90 month, Hundreds vacan- 


sufficient Write imme 
FRANKLIN INSTI« 
¥. 


cies Common education 
diately for free list of positions 
TUTE, Dept E40, Rochester, N 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have many 
able bodied, young men, mostly without farming ex- 


en 











perience, who wish to work on farms If you need @ 
good, steady, sober man, write for an order blank 
Ours is a philanthropic organization, and we make no 
charge to employer or employee THE IEWItstt 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 173 Second Avenutys 
New York City. 
AGENTS WANTED 

WANTED—Agents to > ok after the interests of 
American Agriculturist in your locality, whole 
part time Liberal commission and a permarent 
position. When writing, send names of two or three 
business or professional men for reference Address 
Agency Department, ORANGH JUDD COMPANY, 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 


|OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


BEAUTIFUL LAKE—S8ixty ocrs 
with maple shade, a few 








OVERLOOKING 
farm, $1650. Pretty lawn, 
steps to lake: 50 apple trees; 400 cords hardwood; 
five-cow pasture; machine-worked fields; fine, two 
story, eight-room house, water at sink, 15-foot pia”za, 
good 50-foot barn, poultry house, blacksmith shop, 
garage, carpenter shop and ice house. Invalid owner 
makes low price $1650, part down. A  delighiful 


summer home or a money-maker for a —— Ba. 
details see page 7, “‘Strout’s Spring Catalog. op 
mailed free. E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
Dept 1096, 150 Nassau Street, New York. 





A SMALL FARM IN CALIFORNIA will make row 
more money with less work. You will live longer 


and better. Delightful climate, rich soil, low prices, 
easy terms, sure profits, hospitable neighbors; eood 
roads, schools and churches. Write for our Sasa 


Joaquin Valley illustrated folders, free. C. L. BRA- 
smears, Industria! Commissioner, AT&SF Ry, 


1969 Ry Fxrchange, Chicago. 







































































































































Live STOCK 
FIELD NOTES 
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tive Sroca Ficco Reeaceewravwe 
ETHAN A HUTCHINS 











LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 





COMPARED WITII ONE YEAR AGO 

Per 100 Ibs -~Cattle-—, —-Hogs-— — Sheep —, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 1917 1016 

SY $15.85 $11.25 $15.85 $10.00 $11.25 $8.00 
®t Paul ...... 10.00 10.25 15.25 9.55 10.00 7.00 
New York . 18.90 11.00 16.05 10.20 10.50 7.50 
Buffalo eveese 18.25 11.40 15.75 10.50 25 8.00 
Pittsburgh .... 12.90 11.10 15.40 10.20 11.00 7.75 
Kansas City .. 15.30 10.75 15.65 9.80 11.25 7.75 





At New York, receipts quite liberal 
the past week. Choice fat bulls held 
up all the week, but light thin bulls 
were easier. Poor to extra prime 
steers sold at $9.50@13.9 p 100 Ibs, 


outside figures for 2 cars fancy Pa 
etable fed, 1410 to 1462-lb average. 
Oxen sold at 10.75, bulls 7.50@ 12.25, 


cows 4.50@9.00 
Calves were in light receipt all the 


week Opening sales were at strong 
Jast week's closing pricts, wit" 
soedium grades higher; later prices 
advanced 50c on veals, with all other 
calves ruling firm. Common to choice 
veals sold at $18@16.50 p 100 Ibs, culls 


10@13, fed and skim milk calves 0@ 
ae 

Sheep were in moderate supply and 
closed 


Prices held up fairly well, but 

weak Lambs on more liberal re- 
ceipts opened easier 10 to fc lower, 
with continued free arrivals prices 
fell off later under the unfavorable 
condition of the dressed meat trade. 
At a further sharp decline the week 
closed with a dull feeling all around. 
Common to choice ewes sold at $6@ 


11 p 100 Ibs, culls 5@6, lambs 15.50@ 
1p 

Hoge opened weak to 25e lower and 
further declined 10 @ lhe, closing 
weak Sales ranged $15 to 16 p TOO) 
Ibs, roughs 14@14.0, pigs have sold 
14.50 
Horse Market 

While the trade in  unseasoned 
western horses is quiet and the mar- 
ket for such unsettled there continues 
a fair demand at steady prices here 
in the east for trucking and contrac- 
tors Prices are without quotable 
ehange for all such horses 

At Chicago, the 
fairly quiet with a 
in prices on beef 
prime steers were in most demand 
and prices held well around the 
$13.50 p 100 Ibs mark for the choicest 
animals. The market on hogs was de- 
cidedly weaker with a drop of 40@ 
Fit fop selected butcher hogs sold 
at $15.75 @15.90 p 100 lbs 


At Buffalo, cattle receipts 
of this week 4875, market slow 
lower, based on $12@12.50 p 
for fair to good steers and 
13.50 for prime natives, choice veal 
calves 15@15.% Hog receipts Mon- 
day 8000, medium and heavy in de- 
mand at 16.82%5@16, Yorkers 15.75@ 
15.85. Sheep active and steady, with 
best spring lambs 17 p 100 lbs, choice 
butcher ewes and wethers 11@12. 


market has been 
general easing off 
cattle Strictly 


Monday 
to 2dec 
100 Ibs 


13.25 @ 





At Pittsburgh, cattle receipts 110 
cars Monday, market weak, top price 
of fat steers $12.90. Hog receipts 30 
double decks, heavy droves 15.75, 
yorkers 1540@15.70. Sheep receipts 
i} cars, market lower at S@19.60, 
yearlings ?$@14, lambs 11@16. Veal 
calves sold at 10@15.50 

THE DAIRY MARKET 
CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
New York Chicago Boston 

W17 3o 37 3814 

11 30 2N 32 

1915 20h, 28 wo 

1914 27 2 27% 

Butter 

Great activity prevails in the manu 
facture and sale of oleo, partic ularly 
the uncolored, this due very largely 
to the high price of butter Evident- 


ly enormous quantities of uncolored 


oleo are being fixed up and cast on to 
consumers Sales in May alone were 
22,754,000 Ibs, against scant 14,000,000 
Ibs the same month one year ago 
Meanwhile sales of colored oleo were 
@tationary at 365,000 Ibs 

At New York, receipts of butter 
were much heavier, little speculative 
interest. Very best cmy butter brought 
S84, @39 p Ib, extra 38e, N Y state 
dairy IT 4 @BS8e, ladles 3314 @ SAe 
packing stock 324%, @33« 

At Utica the quotations at the 


continues at 
weaker 


butter 
market 


creamerics for 

Sc, tone of the 
Cheese 

At New York, cheese 
more active, prices steady 

colored and white flats sold at 

@2344c p ib, twins 23%c, cheddars 


market was 
Fresh 


O24 
a> % 





23'%4c, single and double daisies 23% 
@24c, N Y skim milk flats 17@18c. 


At Utica, N Y, cheese advanced %c 
p lb, bringing the top quotations up 


to about 22%c. More rain has fallen, 
fine condi- 


and pastures continue in 


At Watertown, 9800 bxs sold at 





The Milk Market 

At New York, the milk business is 
brisk. This is due to the warm weath- 
er, which has increased demand, There 
is still an ample supply available. 
however. The surplus has not been 
entirely exhausted. The July league 
rates for grade B (barn score 55) to 
the producer in the 26-c zone are 
$2.10 p 100 lbs for 3% milk, 2.38, or 
5.05c p qt for 3.8%, and 2.35 for 4% 
milk. 

The opening of July brought an ad- 


vance in the retail price of milk in 
New York city. Grade B milk con- 
tinues at te p pt, but will go from 


lle by the qt to 11%c. Grade A ad- 
vances from 12c p qt to 12%4c, certi- 
ficd milk remains at 18c p qt, butter- 
milk advances from Se p qt to 10c. 
Milk dealers are contending that 
higher prices to farmers which they 
must pay for milk and higher ex- 
penses in delivery necessitate the ad- 
vance of milk at retail 1% to le p qt. 


The milk dealers are not telling con- 
sumers that the contract price for 
milk with the farmers is but half 


completed. Their principal argument 
for advancing the price to consumers 
is higher prices they must pay pro- 
ducers. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
eans for the week ending Juffe 29 
were as follows: 





tailroad Milk Cream 
GE: ocr cesieedvedecened 46,889 3,612 
Susquehanna .......... 6,141 3 
Wee GD cncevceennes 16,2390 2,250 
LACKAWAANA ...cccccece GO,290 4,290 
cluding Rutland ..... 123,950 6,175 
N YC (Qong haul) in- 
N ¥Y C (short haul) on OO 4 
GUEROES 6 cncveevenes 41,258 6,588 
Lehigh valley ......+.-. 49,678 2,772 
Homer Ramsdell line 3,890 76 
New Haven ..ccccceces 6,310 170 
Pennsylvania 22990 710 
Other sources .......+.. 1,470 65 
BOGRED ccs censciccnes 413,596 26,795 
Van Alstyne, Farmer 
Last week at Orchard farm and 
Sunnyside, Kinderhook, N Y, was 


anniversary of 
Alstyne farms. 
the eighth 
resident on 


celebrated the 250th 
the celebrated Van 
Edward Van Alstyne is 


generation continuously 


these farms. At the celebration 
representatives of the family were 
present and others interested in an 


country life. Prof QO. S. 
Morgan of Columbia university had 
charge of the program; Dean A. R 
Mann of the state agricultural college 
outlined the story of American agri- 
culture during its evolutionary period 
over these 20 years. 

Jared Van Wagenen pointed out 
what the present generation had con- 
tributed to American agriculture and 
Outlined the fact that Edward Van 
Alstyne above all things stood for 
righteousness in thinking.  . ee 
Burkett, representing the agricultural 
press, depicted the commanding posi- 
tion of the farmer in present-day life 


enriched 


and showed why the rainbow was 
now coming down on eastern farms. 
Mrs Rose Morgan graced the occasion 
with charming country life songs, and 
the host pled for the spirit of con- 
tinuity in land ownership, with the 
ures that sons improve the in- 
heritance of their fathers So notable 
was the occasion, and so symbolic of 
agricultural life was this occasion, at 
a later date it will be more fully 


reported in these colunins 





West Virginia Farm Notes 
W. RN. B. 
the 


In pooling wool Topkins Grove 


wool growers’ association of Wood 
county, W Va, recently sold the prod- 
uct of 200 farmers for $30,000, the 
price ranging 60 to GS cents a pound 
Last year the wool of this associa- 
tion brought 30 to 39 cents A num- 
ber of similar associations will follow 
in other counties 

Under the call for larger agricul- 
tural production last spring a big 
acreage was put out in all parts of 
the state A call has gone out for 
more laborers An attempt will be 
made to meet the emergency, even 
wemen volunteering for service. 
Yields promise more than normal 


and C. W. ewine. 
orders now. W. H. 





‘ 


production. Buckwheat is placed at 
four times as great as last year, while 
the potato acreage has been doubled. 

The state road commission will 
speed up road work in each of the 
eight districts. Co-operative associa- 
tions are under way for handling 
crops. The Potomac fruit exchange 
is planning to handle approximately 
444,000 bushel baskets of peaches this 
year. Nearly 1000 growers are en- 
roiled in this exchange, and they are 
looking for remunerative prices for 
the coming crop. 


Central Maryland Gossip — Wheat 
improved greatly. Old and new po- 
tatoes retailed at $1 p pk. Late po- 
tatces were planted on many farms. 
Spring turnips find ready sale. On 
June 23, new sanitary stalls in the 
Richmond market at Baltimore were 
opened to farmers without cost. This 
is a community market, produce be- 
ing sold at whotesale prices. About 


200 bus of potatoes were sold at S84c 
p pk. The first detachment of boy 


scouts was sent to the eastern shore 
to gather the immense potato crop. 
This is estimated at 4 million bus. 
The boys will be paid 15c p bbl for 
their work.—[E, O. Jean. 





Railroads Lose Out—The I C C has 
refused the application of the rail- 
roads for permission to advance 
freight rates 15%, this applying to the 
systems in their entirety. Eastern 
rcads, however, will secure some 
gains. The I C C permits increase in 
class charges between New York and 
Chicago to 90c p 100 Ibs for first 
class, 79c for second class, @Oc for 
third class, 42c for fourth class, 36c 
for fifth class and 30c for sixth class. 


The commission in announcing its 
decision denying the general’ effort 
for higher freights, recognizes the 


ne Hee on a . al i te a, we ae 
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services the railroads are performing 
and the unusual efforts being made 
to secure a maximum of ciency; 
yet it not convinced as to the gen- 
eral contentions for a 15% all-around 
advance. The I C C finds war busi- 
ness had, in a general way, proved 
profitable to the railroads; that the 
burden of car shortage falls on the 


eastern roads; will closely watch 
transportation developments and 
assures the railroads that if occa- 


sicn warrants it will be willing to 
grant modification or amplification of 
the orders just concluded. The trans- 
portation companies hope the matter 
may be reopened next Oct, feeling 
they had made a very strong case, 


Nursery Men Confer—At the 224 
annual convention American assn of 
nurserymen at Philadelphia last week 
attendance was good, momentous 
questions discussed. Many of the ses- 
sions executive and therefore closed 
to the press. <A _ publicity program 
was discussed. Officers for the coming 
year include president, L. C. Stark; 
vice-president, J. R. Mayhew; secre- 
tary, C. N. Smith. 








Brown Swiss Cattle Sell Well 
The first consignment sale of Brown Swiss cattle 
to be held in America was at Pottstown, Pa; June 26. 
The advanced registry of this breed is only five years 
old, yet in this short period the Brown Swiss cow 
has made wonderful records, standing second among 
all breeds for production of milk and third in butter 


an average of 8. The 
animal sold was Milton K of I : s 
was purchased by Walhalla farms of Middleburg, 
N Y, for $1550. Below are a few of the higher- 
priced animals sold: 


YF vecccccccccsccccccsecccess $1550 


head id for 
highest - priced 
Locks; this bull 


























cream, 


New Perfection Oil Cook Stove. 
With the simple sterilizer described 


2,500,000 homes. 


To get best results use 


ALBANY 











Modern Dairy Farming 


HOROUGH sterilization of dairy utensils makes better milk and 
This is both easy and inexpensive for the farmer who has a 


The “‘different”’ oil cook stove—the stove of steady habits. 
fection; on time; without soot or ashes. 
and each one robs the kitchen work of its drudgery. 
Ask your dealer for a booklet. 


Plenty of hot water whenever you want it if you use the 
New Perfection Kerosene Water Heater. 











in the Department of Agriculture’s 


Farmers’ Bulletin 748, it generates steam in two minutes, And you use it 
just as it comes from the store—no alterations or readjustments, 


Cooks to per- 
A model for every farm need— 
In use in more than 


Ask about it. 
SOCONY Kerosene 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY of NEW YORK 
(Principal Offices) 


BUFFALO BOSTON 








athe YORK 








LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 


SHEEP BREEDERS 





AMOUR AA Tf 


Dorsets and 
Southdowns 


CHOICE RAMS : 


also 
Exhibition Flocks of Highest 
Quality : 


We are booking orders now for 
summer and fall delivery. 


HEART'S DELIGHT FARM, Chazy, N. Y. 





SL 





HICKORY RIDGE FARM 


Pure-bred Shropshire, Rambouillet, and Delaine sheep 
Fall stock all sold. Taking spring 
PRESTON. SPRINGWATER, N. Y. 





Pinehurst Shropshires 


We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 
the best. Send for catalog. 

HENRY L. WARDWELL, 


Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y« 


The Fillmore Farms 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock 
fitted show flocks. If interested. write 
Cc. T. BRBTTBLL, Mgr., BENNINGTON. VERMONT 








Three Bridge Stock Farm 


offers 14 very choice large Shropshire yearling ewes 
ll be registered 


at $30 each. Wil buyer. 
ARTHUR 8. DAVIS, - CHILI STATION, N. % 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 


* KE 
CATTLE BREEDERS 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 





Why Not Try 


Percheron, Belgian or Suffolk Horses, 

and stop the high cost of farming? 
your stallions and mares now 

and save money. 

N.Y.STATE DRAFT HORSE BREEDERS’ clus 

E. & Akia, Pres. 600 Walnut Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 











SWINE BREEDERS 4 


Berkshire Gilts : 


Bred to our Grand Champion Boars. 


Nebel 









Iso spring pigs, either sex, by Cham- 
pion sons of Lord Premier's Successor. 


Hood Farm, 








For Sale Beara | -——- Berkshires —— 


Clifford L. Miller, tenmaak ~ York 


SHETLAND PONIES 
Herd established 1991. 200 head to 

— Write Dept. D. for Catalog. 

E SHADYSIDE FARMS 
enton, - Ohle 





North" 





FOR SALE—RBG. PERCHERON STALLION 
7 yra old, color chestnut-brown, 1600 Ibs.. a proven 
sire. Works, kind and true, single or double. En- 

rolled dept. agriculture No. 608.. Sound. No reasonable 
offer refused. Alex N. Smith, Monroe, Orange Co., N. 


Rey. Percheron stalilon, coming four. black and a sure 
breeder; a ton horse, extra heavy bone apple gray 
coming six, 1600, broke to work; a good sure breeder. 
Trotting bred stallion, 1300, one of the best in the 
state. Prices F. STEWART, Espyville. Pa 








POULTRY BREEDERS 


BABY CHICKS 


, 18 Varieties 
STRONGER THAN HEN HATCHED 
From the Shell to You. Catalogue Mailed free 
NORTH SIDE POULTRY CO. 
Desk D 343 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 




















S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Trapnest ly) pedigreed. 

We are the a A mm of the justly celebrated 
Clorerdale strain, without doubt the most beautiful 
heavy laying strain: of large white eggs America 
today. Foundation stock a specialty. We deal 
squarely and give you just what you pay for. Send 
for catalog. 

Cloverdale Poultry Farm, F.J. DeHart, Cortland, N. Y. 


CHICK 


CHICKS $8.00 per 100 


Express prepaid Booklet. 
BMPEIRE POULTRY FARM, SEWARD N. Y. 


> = 
CHICKS 15c each, $13 p per 100 
1” er 1000. Silver, White and C dlumbian V yandottes, 
RL Reds. Rouen and Indian Runner ducklings, 
330, $20 per 100, June and July deliveries. 
ALDHAM POULTRY FARMS B33 Phoenixville, Pa. 


e Layi White 1. ducka, 
Special Sale lege each. 100 S C Wh Leg- 
horn hens $175. April batched an a cockerels, T5c. 
Guinea pigs, breeders, $3 pr. Catalog Free. 

H. A. SOUDER Box G SELLERSVILLE, PA, 


Baore hbred 

Eggs 13 $1.00—30 $2.00 Fars Rean 
Reds, Hamburgs, Leghorns, 19 — a Also 
a. Orpingtons, Houdans, Campines. Thirty-five 
years’ experience. Catalog. Sam K. Mobr, Coopersburg, Peno 
Special prices for a 


BABY CHICKS sos hn Suet 


8. C. White Leghorns $9 per hundred. Rock and Red 
$12.75. Prompt delivery, send us your order. 
5. B HUMMER & CO. FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 


Tom Barron, S. C. W. Leghorn 


The world’s champion pedigree layer. Baby chicks 
and eggs. Booking orders now. Get this money 
making stock, DAVID M. HAMMOND, Cortland. N. ¥ 








Si ROCKS, Leg- 

Si: (brown & white) 

Cochins, Wyandottes 
Orpingtons. Catalog Free, 

W. F. Hilipot, Box 29, Wd 























SO MANY BLEMENTS enter into tho shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
sur subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing Itry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 





AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At Worid’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch of 
the business ta t in five weeks. Write today for free 
catalog. Jones Nat'l Schoo! of Auctioneering. 20 N. 
Sacramento Blyd., Chicago. Ill. Carey M. Jones, Pres. 








SWINE BREEDERS 


of Size and Quality | 


: The boar, Majestic Mammoth 229500,weight : 
407 Ibs. at 7 months of age, was bred and 
developed by as. When you want the best 
and want them big write to 


C. H. Carter, Whitguern inanad West Chester, Pa. 
sossnesscnesonanedl 
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OUR HERD BOAR 
SUPERBUS’ LAD 205540 


A son of the great Superbus and brother to Grand 

Leader 2d, champion boar of the Berkshire breed. 
$50 will buy a splendid son born in September. 

1916. Spring pigs, both sexes, at reasonable prices, 


Write your wants. 
G. SMITH & SONS, Ioc SEELYVILLB, Pa 


BEDMINSTER FARMS 


BERKSHIRES 


We are offering open and bred gilts. They are large 
and of the correct type, and from prolific dams. 


BEDMINSTER FARMS, - FAR HILIS, N. J. 


Penshurst Berkshires 


Choice spring pigs with size and quality from large litters. 
Prices low. PENSHURST FARM, Narberth, Pa. 








Lowell, Mass. | Z 











Large Berkshires at Highwood 
Letter from E. B. Perry, Belfast, N. ¥ The sow arrived 
Wednesday in excellent condition. Thank vou for your 
interested attention.” Our sole. business and our highest 
ambition is the breeding of bigger and better Berkshires 
H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING. Box 10. DUNDEE, N. Y. 





Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, not 
akin, at right prices. 

HOMB FARM, - - CENTER VALLBY, PA. 

TYPB POLAND 

Cc enna. Spring and fall 

or a - pigs. Also a few bred 
sows. Prices right 

GBORGE SPRAGUE. Route 2. GRAFTON. OHIO 

LISTEN, HEAR YE 
Have you bought one of my Registered Big —— Potand 


China Pigs yet? They are the Hogs. All ages for sale. 
Write for prices, etc. G. 8S. HALL, LPARMD: AL E. OHIO 











Hampshires 


Pigs any age, bred 
gilts for fall farrow. 
Free circular. Regis- 
tered Guernsey bulls. 
LOCUST LAWN 
FARM, Box A, Lance 
County Pennsylvania 











O.1.C. Spring Pigs 


now ready for shipment. Silver strain. Order early 
WHITE HOMESTEAD, RNo.1 Cincinnatus. N. Y 





Registered O.1.C. and Chester White Pigs 
Spring pigs all sold. Now booking orders for fall pigs. 


Eugene P. Rogers, Wayville, N. Y. | 





CATTLE BREEDERS 
THE 


Guernsey Bull | 


makes himself known by his offspring at once. Most 
prominent of dairy breeds. Sires the most economical 
producers of cream and butter. 

Buy one and be convinced. 
Bulls out of A. B. stock sired by the best bulls of 


New England. 
UPLAND FARMS 
Mgr... - - 








Ipswich, Mass. 


Benj. F. Barnes, 








COT aervaanernenerereniee Saverceeuracens eneneneent enact 


Brooklawn Farms 


GUERNSEYS. 


We have for sale a few choice bull calves by Belsire 

18645, one of the best individual bulls of the breed = 
and a sire of producers. Descriptions and prices = 
gladly sent on request. : 
BROOKLAWN FARMS, Morris Plains, N, J. 
=: D.H. Me Alpin, Owner A, E. Wright, Supt. 
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IS UCCESSOR’S 
SUCCESSOR 


2 now heads our herd. Sired by Thatcher's Choice; 
a litter mate to Longfellow’s Double. We 
: and Artful Duke 62d, bred to him for summer 


NEW LONDON, OHIO 











BLUE RIBBON HERD 
Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON, Onondaga Hill, N. Y. 


sate Holstein Bull Calf 


Sire son Pontiac Korndyke. Korndyke Hengerveld Nig 
De Kol, No. 126673 Born Dec. 7. 1916 Dau has 
25 Ibs. butter. 647 milk seven days. A good individual 


FRANK MURRAY. WEST WINFIELD. N. Y 


RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 


offers H. F. Bull born December 13, 191/ Sir Colantha 
Sir Aaggie ‘lartog. . Goulte grandson re olantha Johban- 
na Lad, dam an 18-lb. 2-year-old daughter of King Pon- 
tiue Bon Lilith Prive $100. Write for pedigree and de- 
ecription, A.W. BROWN & SONS, West Winfield, N. Y. 








Clover Patch Farm Ayrshires 
The farm where they are better than the average of the 
breed. No stock for sale. Watch this space for futura 

ements. MILTON W. DAVISON, Canisteo, N ¥ 





Mulefoot Hogs 


breeder in the state. Pedigreed stock for sale. 
SAMUS PORTE Tite gt eClerend stock STON. 0. 





rear-old and one 
‘ing Pontiae Sth, 

eg o fat for the year with nearly 20.- 
000 milk ; and 34 Ibs. , ane for 7 days. 
Ideal Dairy Farm, Brown Bros., Cantoa,N.Y., St. on Co 


Two Holstein Bulls, one from a 16-Ib. 2- 
from an 18-Ib. 





Logan Bim Herd Registered Durocs 


SERVICE BULL 


‘out of 15%-pound, 3-year-old, 4-5 
‘individual. 





Fall coe Booking orders for soring pigs. 
D. & Bor 15. Kingston, Ross Co.. Ohio 


Yearling grandson of 
ting of the Pontiacs, 


5 white, and a fine 
A bargain at 
FARM, - BALDWINSVILIA, N.Y. 
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Grade Holsteins 


Z 


Z FOR SALE 
Z 300 Head to Select From 


You are invited to see them. Fresh cows, 
springers and cows due to freshen in Aug., 
Sept. and Oct. Two and three year old 
heifers, many of them close to calving. All 
large, fine individuals and 
HEAVY MILKERS 

if you want one cow or several car loads, it 
will pay you to visit 


% SPRINGDALE FARMS, 


F. P. Saunders & Son, Props.,Cortland, N.Y. 


Office, 50 Clinton Ave. Tel. 116 or 1476M 


WG 








Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


To the open minded farmer or 
results of ctual comparative tests 
with other bre object’ lessons of 
economic investn large ast rec ords of 





Cates man, the 
lolsteins 









cows average 





Holstein inds of butter fat 
and 25,897 pounds of t A iike 
number of cows of the ve breed 
produeed 974 pound 18,120 
pou f k One mw sowill 
proc uch as tw i 4 saving 
in ‘ mad care. The g the big 
“Blac k und White’’ Holsteins 

Send for Free Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 


F. L. Houghton, Sec’y, Box 115, Brattleboro, vt 














East River 


Grade Holsteins for sale 
100 Fall Cows They are good size and 


large producers. 


30 fresh and nearby Springers 


Grade Heifer Calves, 10 days old 
Registered Heifer Colves 
Registered Bull Calves and Service 


Webster & Wadsworth, 


boy stared Cortana, N. Y. 


Bulls. 











"Registered Bulls For Sale 
Grandson of King Segis 


Bull No. 16. Born May 5, 1917 
SIRE—"‘Sir Inka Prilly Segis’’ No. 30914, a son of the 
= famous King Segis out of. a 30- Ib. granddaughter of 
the noted foundation cow *'Prilly 
DAM Queen Pontiac Cly« Je ; record : 21.61 lbs. butter, 
= 432.20 Ibs. milk (7 days) as a Jr year old 
= This is acgle ndid individual, more black than white. 
He traces to ing Segis and King of the Pontiacs,’’ 
two of the world’s best known bulls 
The first check for $70.00 gets him 
Write for pedigree and photo. 


: WINTERTHUR FARMS, Winterthur, Del. 


ea inaainnins ida 








Freee 
* wu 
= . ~ 
Country Life Farm - 
Offers Bull Born in April, 1915 
He ig a seven-eighths brother to Ormsby Jane 
King » $20,000 bull He is nearly all) whit 
ekeamt a few black spots. Will weigh from 12 to 
14 hundred pounds; is ready for heavy service 
and in fine condition 
Price $500, f. o. b. here, with all papers. 
H. H. WHEELER, WEST WINFIELD, N.Y 


BUY A BULL WITH A PROVEN Sine 


V pe es Farms **'s Ms 


KING SEGIS is the only Holstein Bull at 5 

to have a °0-Ib. Jr. Syr. old and ober th. 

He has now-—at six years of M O. daug 

ters a junior 4-year-old with t3.85 Ths. ; 2-year 

old with 28.55 Ibs.. and a ve “3 with 22 14 lbs. 
WE HAVE TWo OF HIS BULL CALYES LEFT 

yOR SALE that will be re uy for s n two or 

w“ _u f tion 


ri rnd 
and Fr 


“ars ¢ of age 
yearling daughter. 
= h 





et > from Dise e 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


~ Grade Hols teins 
Cows and ee 


or 
Herd Tube: win Tected Am # 
F. C. SOULE & SONS 


Carload iit *bstir tac" soon ane, 
ra e 2-year-old heifers. due th “y ll and 
80 S ter wi 1" t aif ; . ; 
R gist red st ck also for sal 
J. A. LEACH CORTLAND, N. = 


$ ONE HUNDRED $ 


of King Clothilde 
dyke 2d, 19.40 
S yeara of age 


He is a son « 
of Empress Jessie Kor 
d 414.1 Ibs. of milk at 


for this bargain bull 
23 Walker and out 
ibs. of 


itter anc 







f this youngster and are confident of 

} hole lot. This offering is 
nine-tentha white and a goo, 
He. would be a money. maker in 
than you 






y mar . 
ndividual 
ing to be worth a lot more 


z , after bis dam is teated again 
2: Write PINE GROVE FARMS for wi ped and 
== description, ELMA CENTER, N. 


$200 Buys a Pele at | 


and 


Registered Holstein Heifers **° 
Registered Holstein Bull Calf 


two months old Delivered, express prepaid, any- 





Safo arrival guaranteed 
WHITNEY 
=x 242. 


POINT STOCK FARM CO., INC A 








si anything you want in Holsteins 


Samant N oe 


* Holsteins 


Write me your wants. Can supply you 
with either pure-breds or grades. 


J. W. VAUGHAN, St. Johnsville, N. Y. 


Registered 


JERSEYS 


Young Bulls for Sale 
WILLOWBROOK FARM, Mercer, Pa. 


2 . ° 
7 Grade Holstein Heifers 
Two and one-half years old 
GRADE HOLSTEIN HEIFERS from 
six months to one and one-half years old 


&.J. BOWDISH, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Mae ee er od eh 


tease 1 
Farm 
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Cortland, N. Y. = | 
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MAPL E LAWN HOLSTE INS 


Situated in the very heart of ihe 
Holstein country Byery animal 
herd for sale at all times 
a at low and reasonable figures. 7 
= a hei for calves. $15 to $: 2 
xpress paid in lots of five Shipped 





in light paper lined crates fully 
protected A. R. O. cows anil 
heifers in calf to Ormsby Jane 
King Registered bulls of all ageq 
from $25 up 20 registered heifcra, 
six weeks t ne year old, priced to sell wo % 
heifer calves and re gistered bull rah for $50 Write 


for particulars, et 
c. W. Ellis, Ir 


‘$12 5 Holstein Bull 


Maple Lawn Farm, Cortland, N. ¥ 


rn October 29, 1916. Nice individual well 
grow Sire King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke, 
the highest year record son of the great King 
ot the 7ontiacs Dam, 16.10 Ibs, at s years 


10 nearest 
26 Ibs. each, 


FABIUS, N. Y¥ 


an excellent young cow whose 
tested dams average over 


E. H. KNAPP & SON, 


SPOT FARM HOLSTEINS $15 to $20 





; Holstein heifer calves $15 
8 


to $20 each, express paid in 


lots of 5. 40 high grade Hol 
stein heifers being bred to 31 
Ib. bull S50 each | carload of 


registered < sows due in Sept. t 
registere d heifers 
bulls, and high 





q 
TUILY, N.Y. 








JOHN C 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 


RBAGAN, e 








Sire, Home ph Average records of 
dat nd milk 62 Ths butter 
in day 118.30 Ibs butts 0 
Dam a daughter of the 
ire, 1 ith \. KR. O. two-vea 
hat butter in 7 dave 
is calf litt i ha hit beautifully 
mar ked at a an tionally Ane individu Price 
registered and tr nati ed $40 
BRADLEY FU LLER, UTICA, N Y 
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ANotHe R ONE JUST . 

LITTLE BIT BETTER 
January 30, i917 A beautiful 
individual, sired by FINDBRNE PRIDE JOHANNA 
KORNDYKE son of Finderne Pride Johatmia Rus 
yutter in. seven days, 9 in ora, ass 
ifter calving’ TWortd’ f’recofal: 
ear Calf is from a 24 Re inree 
| ~ of. King Segis., and she from 
$300 takes him 
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Holstein Bulls 


OF SERVICE AGE 


A son of the King of the Pontiacs; 
26-Ib. dam. Also bull calves. 
BANKS & SON, New Berlia, N. ¥ 


HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 


Send jor information about the sales 
of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 
held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 
; First Tuesds and Wednesday of 
every. other month, viz: April 3-4, June 12-13 

Aug. 7-8, Oct. 2-3, Dec. 4-5, 1917 Come to Brat- 
tleboro.the Holstein-Friesian Capitol of Amertca 


Maplevale Farm, Owego 


and a 
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Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Company. ; 


For Sale 300, Head 


120 high grade Holstein heifers, ! tod yeu ‘ 
old. 80 cows due to freshen this fall ant 
over 100 head of registered cows and 


Ififers, and heifer calves, also a few bulls. 


N.Y. 
R. R. STATION MUNNS 


Grade Holsteins 


One, Two and Three Year Olds 
NICELY MARKED GOOD INDIVIDUALS 
PRICE RIGHT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
BERT STEWART. CORTLAND, N.Y 


J. R. FROST, ms MUNNSVILLE, 








HINCHEY HOMESTE AD 


offers Holstein bull, born June 26. 1916. Good ind 
vidual, about half and half in color. Sire’ a sow of 
Pietje 22a’s Woodcrest Lad Dam a 21.58-pound 
ey a of Hengerveld De Kol. Next dam 24.56 
and 106.85 in 30 days at 11 years old. Write for price, 
W. 8. HINCHBY, P. 0. Box 729, BOCILESTER, N 
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Rose Garden Husband 


An unusual and charming summer love story oe 





wrist-covering, sedate sleeve. “at any bo “Oh, but I want to hear!” said 
rate I'll have a chance tomorrow to Margaret Widdemer Phyllis, with that quick, affectionate 
wear mother’s gold Rg that : gered i — = Ne so —. w 
mustn’t have on in the library. An : ning, leaning forward and watching ° 
oh, how lovely it will be to have a Pe who are used to being in the them with the lighted look in her blue ce 
dinner that wasn’t cooked by a poor /ibrary half an hour after the alarm eyes. It all seemed to her tired, alert sé 
old bored boarding-house cook or a “- yee tae, ‘a be q mind like some story she might: have b 
shiny tiled syndicate!” nadia oan ae A oe “whe ye read to her children. Pp 
When Phyllis woke next morning them, are silently indifferent to you. 1,788 coming! a 
everything in the world had a light- gome make you feel that you are not .. There have always been just two 
hearted, holiday feeling. Her Sun- Wanted inthe least: these woually of them, mother and son,” said the pe 
days, gloriously unoccupied, generally jave a lot of gilt Saraitere Gan whet Master of the House. “And Allan ci 
The Visit—II did, and this was extra-special. The 4... called objects of art oo stiffly has always been a very great deal to pi 
rain had managed to clear away about @ome neem to ‘be having on his mother. 
NE LOSES track of time, star- e¢Vvery vestige of last week’s slush, and untidy good tiine all to Cheniizelcen in “Poor Angela” murmured his wife. > 
ing at a red George Washing- had then itself most unselfishly res \nich you are not included . “They are old friends of ours,” her . 
ton poster, and wondering tired down the gutters. The sun The De Guenther house, staid and husband explained. “My wife and a 
about a future with a sudden Shone as if May had come, and the softly toned, did none of these things Mrs Harrington were schoolmates. | 
different line in it. . It was Wind, through the Liberry Teacher's j, gave the Liberry Teacher, in her “Well, Allan, the boy, grew up, Le 
ten minutes past putting-out-children Window, had a springy, pussy-willowy, neat, last year’s best suit a feeling dowered with everything a mother be 
time! She stared aghast at the ruth- Ccome-for-a-walk-in-the-country feel 2. of gentle welcome-home. She felt C°Uld possibly desire for her son, + 
Jess clock, then created two Monitors to it. She found that she had slept ,¢ntentéd-and belonging even before Personally and otherwise. He was . 
for Putting Out at one royal sweep. toc late to go to church, and prepared auvick-smiling,,slender little Mrs De 2andsome and intelligent, with much 7 
She managed the nightly eviction for a joyful dash to the boarding- Guyenther came rustling gently in to Charm of manner.” 
with such gay expedition that it al- house bathtub. There might be—who greet her. Then followed Mr De “I know now what people mean by 
most felt like ten minutes ago when knew but there actually might be— Gpenther pleasant and unperturbed ‘talking like a book,’” thought Phyllis : 
the place, except for the pride-swol- on this day of days, enough hot 4. ysyal.and after him an agreeable, irreverently. “And I don’t believe 
Jen monitors, was cleared. While water for a real bath! back-arching gray cat, who had ®Dy one man could be all that!” 
these oflicers watched the commonalty “I feel as if everything was going eopied his master’s walk as exactly “There was practically nothing,” ri 
clumping reluctantly upstairs toward be lovely all day!” she said without as jit can be done with four feet. Mr De Guenther went on, “which the pe 
the umbrella rack, the Liberry preface to old black Maggie, who was All four sat amiably about the room poor lad had not. That was one WV, 
Yeacher paced sedately around the clumping her accustomed bed-mak-* 414 held precise and pleasant con- [frouble, I imagine. If he had not ce 
thelves, giving the books that routine ing way along the halls, with her yore something like a cheerfu) been highly intelligent he would not al 
straightening they must have before woolly head tied up in her Sunday ¢.cay written in dialog, about many ve studied so hard; if he had not al 
reven struck and the horde rushed in silk handkerchief. Even she looked amusing intelligent things which been strong and active he might not v 
again, It was really her relieving happier, Phyllis thought, than she gign’t especially matter. The Liberry have taken up athletic sports so | 
othcer’s work, but the Liberry Teacher had yesterday. She grinned broadly Teacher liked it. It was pleasant be- whole-heartedly; and when I add 
felt that her mind needed straighten- at Phyllis, leaning smilingly against yond words to sit nestling in a pluffy that Allan possessed charm, money ré 
ing, too, and this always seemed to the door in her kimono. chair, and hear about all the little @m4 social status you may see that 
do it. Phyllis’ Sunday lightiy-treated scholarly day-before- What he did would have broken down 
She looked, as she moved slowly ee Mi Brai — yesterday things her father had used ™OSt young fellows. In_ short, he 
down along the shelves, very much Ah dunno, Miss raithways, gn to talk about. She carried on her KePt studies, sports and social affairs 
like most of the librarians you see; ®#id, and entered the room and too! h own small part in the talk blithely I going at high pressure during his 
alert, pleasant, slender, a little di- Pillowcase-corner in her mouth. A enough. She approved of herself and 1°Ur years of college. But he was 
rheveled, a little worn, But there was ever has dem gery atn- the war she no behaving, which Young and strong, and might not have 
yeally no librarian there. There was Phyllis laughed frankly, and Maggie, makes me. much fer eee ae There felt so much ill effects from all that; 
enly Phyllis Narcissa—that dreaming ™uch flattered at the happy reception oe aoe a inn alle am aie —e though his doctors said afterward 
young Phyllis who had had to stay Of her reply, grinned so widely that of hersetf no thou nt ~ t . tn that he was nearly at the breaking 
pushed out of sight all the seven years = yg gee have tied her mouth bed pr non Pm in lig smantitied: point when he graduated.” 
that Miss Braithwaite had been >ehind her ears. when her eyes filled with quick tears Phyllis bent closer to the story- 
efticiently earning her living. You sure is a A gg ow at a quite dry and unemotional—in- teller in her intense interest. Why, 
She let her mind stray happily as Miss Braithways!” said Maggie, and GG “other a sarcastic—quotation it was like one of her fairy tales! She 
far as it would over the possibilities Went on making the bed. from Horace on the part of Mr De held her breath to listen, while the 
Mr De Guenther had held out to her, Phyllis fled on down the hall, Gicnther. But she smiled, when she 01d lawyer went gravely on. 
and woke to discover herself trying laughing still. She had just remem- saw that they noticed ote “Allan could not have been more 
to find aplace under “Domestic Econ- ered another of old Maggie's com- “That’s the first time I’ve heard a than twenty-two when he graduated, 
ony—Condiments” for “Five Little Pliments, made on one of the rare oc~ | 11) quotation since I’ came away* and it was a very’ short while after- 
Peppers and How They Grew.” She Casions when Phyllis had sat down (7) home,” she found herself saying. ward that he became engaged to a 
jlaughed aloud in the suddenly empty and sung to the boardinghouse pando. . young girl, the daughter of a family 
room, and then lifted her head to find (She hadn't been able to do it long, - iiemaenaee chi i ee ian. sai Frey was her name, 
Miss Black, the night-duty girl that because the Mental Science Lady on = was it not, love?” 
week, standing in the doorway ready the next floor had sent down word = SUMMER “Yes, that is right,” said his wife, 
to relieve guard. that it stopped her from concentrat- : “Louise Frey.” . 
“Oh, Anna, see what I've done!” she 1&8; - =o ke te the land- ae ee “A beautiful girl,” he went one 
lwughed. Somehow everything seemed Toom Ulere was no 5 mee % e . wi : 
merely light-hearted and laughable lady to do but make Phyllis stop.) The Summer days are golden days, a pie © On apirit hey ware 
nince Mr De Guenther's most fairy- Phyllis had come out in the hall to For breezes softly blow; both very young, but there was no 
tale- visit, with ite wild hints of Lines "nd old Maggie listening rapturously. And robins call and rose-leaves fall good reason why the marriage should 
et Work. Anna Black came, looked, “Oh, Miss Baithways” she had mur- A drift of fragrant snow. be delayed, and-it was set for the fol- 
laughed. mured, rolling her eyes, “you cer- And summer days are pleasure days, lowing September.” 
‘In the 640’s!” she said. “You’re tainly does equalize a martingale! ; ; As all true lovers know— A princess, too, in the story! But— 
liable to do nearly everything by the It had been a compliment Phyllis = Jf you’re in doubt, dear, just come out where had she gone? “The two of 
time it's Saturday.” never forgot. She smiled to herself And I will prove it so. them only,” he had said. 
“Well, good-by till Monday, Anna as she found = —— - open. “It must have been scarcely a 
Black. I’m going home now, to have Why, the world was full of'a num- . . . >= month,” the story went on—Mr De 
some lovely prunes and some real ber of things, many of them funny. be mane wigine eve siver nights >= Guenther was rer Mi it as if he were 
diried beef, and maybe a glass of ak Being a Liberry Teacher was rather 2 ph oat mine peng stating a case—‘“nearly a month be- 
most-milk if 1 can persuade the land- nice, after all, when you were fresh And every le an glen and vale fore the date set for the wedding, 
lady I need it.” from a long night's sleep. And if that Is drenched in fairy dew. : when the lovers went for a long auto- 
“Mine prefers dried apricot,” re- Mental Science Lady wouldn't let her And Summer nights are heavenly nights mobile ride, across a range of moun- 
sponded Miss Black chegrfully, “but play the piano, why, her thrilling A paradise for two, tains near a country-place where they 
she never has anything but canned tales of what she could do when her My sheltering arms ere dawn alarms were both staying. They were alone 
milk in the house, thus sparing us mind was unfettered were worth the Shall prove it, dear, to you. in the machine. 
the embarrassment of asking for real. price. That story was told so seriously Allan, of course, was driving, 
Good-by—good luck! about how the pipes burst—and the jw semen oe doubtles with a certain degree of im- 
But as the Liberry Teacher pinned plumber wouldn't come, and “My quite simply in explanation, “and petuosity, as he did most things... . 
her serviceable hat close, and fastened dear, I gave those pipes only half an pather quoted Horace so much every They were on an unfrequented part of 
her still good raincoat over her elderly hour's treatment, and they closed gay that—that I feel as if an old the road,” said Mr De Guenther, low- 
sweater, neither prunes nor mittens right up!” It was quite as much fun friend had walked in!” ering his voice, ““‘when there occurred 
nor next week’s work worried her at —well, almost as much—hearing her, But her host didn’t seem to mind. an unforeseen wreckage in the car’s 
all, After all, living among the fairy- as it would have been to play. Mr De Guenther, in his careful eve- machinery. The car was thrown 
stories with the Little People makes ‘ All of the contented, and ning clothes, looked swiftly across at Over and badly splintered. Both 
that pleasant land where wanting is otherwise, elderly people who in- Mrs De Guenther in her gray-silk- young people were pinned under it. 
having, and all the impossibilities habited the boarding-house with and-cameo, and they both nodded lit- “So far as he knew at the time, 
can come true, very easy of access. Phyllis appeared to have gone off tle satisfied nods, as if she had spoken Allan was not injured, nor was he in 
She sat up late that night, doing without using hot water, for there jn a way that they were glad to hear. any pain; but he was held in abso- 
improving things to the white net actually was some. The Liberry And then dinner was served, a dinner lute inability to move by the car 
waist that went with her best suit, Teacher found that she could have as different—well, she didn’t want to above him. Miss Frey, on the con- 
which was black. As her needle a genuine bath, and have enough remember in its presence the dinners trary, was badly hurt, and’in suffer- ° 
nibbled busily down the seams she water besides to wash her hair, which jt differed from; they might have irg. She died in about three hours, 
continued happily to wonder about is a rite all girls who work have to elouded the moment. She merely ate a little before relief came to them.” 
that Entirely Different Line. It reserve for Sundays. This was surely jt with a shameless inward joy. Phyllis clutched the arms of her 
sounded to her more like @ reporter- a day of days! They had coffee in the long, old- chair, thrilled and wide-eyed. She 
ship on a yellow journal than any- She used the water—alas for selfish fashioned salon parlor, and then Mr could imagine all the horror of the 
thing else imaginable. Or, perhaps, human nature!—to the last warm De Guenther’ straightened himself, happening through the old lawyer's 
could she be wanted to join the gdrop.and went gayly back to her and Mrs De Guenther folded her precise and unemotional story. The 
Secret Service e little room with no emotions what- veined, ringed, old, white hands, and boy-lover, pinioned, helpless, con- 
At any rate, she concluded ever for the poor other boarders, soon Phyllis prepared thrilledly to listen. @emned to watch his weetheart dying 
light-heartedly, as she stitched the to find themselves wrathfully hot- Surely now she would hear about that by inches, and unable to help her by 
Jast clean ruching into the last waterless. And then—shethoughtlessly Different Line of Work. so much as lifting a hand—could any- 





curled down on the bed, and slept and 


There was nothing at first, about 


work of any sort. They merely began 


thing be more awful not only to en- 
dure, but to remember? 


SYNOPSIS slept and slept. She wakened dimly r r ae 
, . in time for the one o'clock dinner, to tell her alternately about some “And yet,” she thought whimsi- 
Phyllis Braithwaite, a librarian in the dressed, and ate it in a_ half-sleep. clients of theirs, a Mrs Harrington and cally, “‘it mustn’t be so bad to have 
children’s department of a city library She went back upstairs planning a her son: rather interesting people, One real tragedy to remember, if you 
since the death of her father, a New trolley-ride that should take her out from what Phyllis could make out. haven't anything else. All I'll have to 
ee ,*- eS aoe into the country, where a long walk She wondered if she was going to Temember when I’m old will be bad 
trying day The difference im their "ight be had. And midway in chang- hear that they needed a librarian. little children and good little children, 
lives makes the little “Liberry Teacher’ ing her shoes she lay back across the “This lady, my client, Mrs Har- and books and boarding-houses, and 
wish for a rose garden and a husband, bed and—fell asleep again. The truth rington,” continued her host gravely, the recollection that people said I 
if that is necessary to obtain a rose was, Phyllis was about as tired as a “is the one for whom I may ask you Was a very worthy young woman 
garden. At the close that Saturday girl can get. to consider doing some work. I say once!” But she threw off the thought, 
ee, pang EL pn She waked at dusk, with a jerk of may, but it is a practical certainty. “But you said he was an invalid? 
he has a different line of work for her, terror lest she should have overslept She is absolutely alone, my dear Miss she said aloud. - 
her time for going out. But it was Braithwaite, except for her son. I “Yes, I regret to say,” answered 


Yes, it might even contain a rose gar- 
den! She is to go Sunday evening to 


the De Guenther home to learn about it. 


only six. She had a whole hour to prink 
in, which is a very long time for peo- 


am afraid I must ask you to listen to 
a long story about them.” 


Mr De Guenther. 
[To Be Continued Next Week.) 








The Garden and Its 





Products 


As Tin Cans May Be Scarce 


Can for home use in glass or stone- 
ware containers. 

Reserve tight-sealing containers for 
canning. Put up jams, jellies, pre- 
serves, and fruit juices in glasses or 
pottles sealed with cork or paper and 
parafiin. 

Concentrate products, especially, 
soup mixtures and tomatoes, so that 
each container will hold as much 
canned food and as little water as 
possible. 

Dry such vegetables as corn, string 
beans, mavy beans, mature lima 
beans, okra, etc. Pickle or brine 
suitable vegetables in crocks. 

Make your fields or home gardens 
produce dry beans, peanuts, soy beans, 
cabbage, potatoes, and root crops that 
can be stored in pit or cellar. 

Don’t have an empty container in 
your neighborhood next fall. 


Recipes 
Cream of Lettuce Soup 

Four cups beef stock, % cup cooked 
rice, 1 tablespoon butter, salt and pep- 
per, 2 heads lettuce, 1 cup potato cubes, 
% cup cream, nutmeg. To stock add 
cooked rice, potatoes, lettuce chopped, 
and cook % hour. Add cream, etc, 
and serve with hot crackers.—[Ethel 
W. Caldwell, Ross County, O. 

New English Method of Preserving 

Pears, apples and other fruits are 
reduced to a paste by jamming, which 
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is then pressed into cakes, and gently 
dried. When required for use it is only 


necessary to pour four times their 
weight of boiling water over them 
and allow them to soak for twenty 


minutes and then add sugar to suit 
the taste. The fine flavor of the fruit 
is said to be retained to perfection. 
The keeping qualities are excellent. 
No paring or coring is required so 
there is no waste.—[{Mrs R. M. Ryan, 
Sussex County, Del. 
Another Method 


Take some pure white vinegar and 
mix with it granulated sugar until a 
syrup is formed, quite free from acid- 
ity. Pour this syrup into earthen jars 
and put in it good, perfectly ripe 
fruit, gathered in dry weather, cover 
the jars tight and put them in a dry 
place. The contents will keep for six 
or eight months and the flavor of the 
fruit will be excellent.—[{Mrs R. M. 
Ryan, Sussex County, Del. 

Cherry Pudding 

One cup sugar, 1 egg, % cup sweet 
milk, lump butter, 2 teaspoons baking 
powder, 1% cups flour. Drain 1 quart 
cherries of their juice, sweeten cher- 
ries, put in a pan, spread batter on 
top and bake. Serve with the cherry 
juice thickened and a little butter and 
Sugar added.—[Ethel W. Caldwell, 
Ross County, O. 

Frozen Cherries 


One quart cherries, 1 of water, juice 
of 3 lemons, white of 1 egg, 1 pound 
of sugar, 1 tablespoon of gelatin. Mix 
water, lemon juice, cherry juice and 
Sugar together. Freeze. When nearly 
frozen put in cherries and beaten 
white of egg, adding the egg first and 
then the cherries. 


Sweet Pickled Cherries 
One cup vinegar, 2 cups sugar, 1 
teaspoon whole cloves, 1 teaspoon all- 
Spice, Use this quantity for 2 quarts 
of cherries. Boil syrup until thick, 





drop the whole cherries in and boil 
for 10 minutes.—{Mrs Joseph Brown, 
Carroll , Md. 
Strawberry Cream 

Crush 1 cup of fresh strawberries, 
add 1 cup sugar and the white of 1 
egg. Beat till the spoon will stand 
alone. It will have multiplied its 
bulk many times and have become al- 
most whit®. Spread between layers 
and on top of plain layer cake or 
serve as dessert.—[{Mrs E. M. Ander- 
son, Chautauqua County, N Y,. 


Toe Cook Peas with Least Trouble 

Save the time it takes to shell green 
peas by cooking them the following 
way: Carefully wash the unshelled 
peas, discarding all the bad ones. Put 
the unshelled peas into the kettle with 
sufficient hot water to boil them. 
When they are cooked the pods will 
break and rise to the surface and 
can easily be skimmed off, while the 
peas stay at the bottom. Peas cooked 
this way have a much better flavor. 
CV. S., Rome, N Y. 

Canned Strawberries 

Fill cans as full as possible with 
fruit, cover with a boiling syrup 
made quite sweet, remove air bubbles 
and seal. Stand in pail of boiling 
water to nearly cover, until cold, 
tighten covers.—[{Mrs J. C. Wheeler, 
Cortland County, N Y 





Spraying 

Potato vines should be sprayed with 
bordeaux mixture, four pounds of blue 
vitriol, four pounds of lime (slaked), 
and 50 gallons of water for blight. 
Use first when vines are six inches 
high, second time ten or fourteeen 
days after the first. This is to prevent. 
For the potato bugs use the follow- 
ing: Three pounds of arsenate of 
lead and 50 gallons of water.—[M. B., 
Oneida County, N Y. 





My Fireless Cooker 
MES C. J. WALWORTIi, WYOMING CO, N ¥ 


My longing for a 
dates back two years. After seeing 
one. demonstrated at a domestic 
science school, although we were told 
just how to proceed to make one, I 
found some of the material hard to 
procure, and it wasn't until a year 
later that [ made one, using a square 
box lined with newspapers filled in 
with excelsior. For the well I used a 
sap bucket, and instead of aluminum 
cooking dishes, I use crocks heated 
hot while the food is cooking the 
required number of minutes. While, 
as yet, I haven't discovered all the 
uses to which a fireless cooker might 
be put to, I am satisfied it is a great 
labor-saver. I always like the men to 
have a warm dish for supper, with 
salads and iced tea. So at dinner time 
I prepare creamed potatoes, rice and 
tomato, or stew, whichever we want, 
put it in the cooker and forget it until 
supper time. If I wish for any reason 
to go away from home in the fore- 
noon, I boil and mash potatoes, pre- 
pare my other vegetable and meat; 
put them in the cooker, set the table 
and take my time. If I am not home 
when the men come in they know just 
where to find a hot dinner. 

I find it indispensable for cooking 
beans and stews and all vegetables 
that require long cooking, but do not 
use it to boil potatoes. I cook them 
and then keep them hot in the cooker. 
There are many times when it is more 
convenient to cook than at the regu- 
lar meal time, and I have learned to 


fireless cooker 


improve that time, knowing nothing 
will be spoiled by waiting in the 
cooker.— 

I also use it to set bread sponge in 


from drafts and at an 
also fine for 


to keep away 
even temperature. It is 
curing the cottage cheese, of which 
we are so fond. Since I have used 
the fireless cooker I have a great deal 
more time for myself, and yet know 
my family is well cared for. The house 
is kept cool and free from odors and 
steam. 

I would advise every woman on 
the farm to have a fireless cooker, un- 
less she is like the cousin to whom [ 
suggested the same thing, who said, 
“Oh, no, I could never bother with 
one, I would want to be looking in all 
the time to see if things were getting 
done.” 

One Way for Potatoes 

Take -large potatoes which are 
smooth, scrub and boil in their jackets 
from 20 to 30 minutes, put a hot soap- 
stone in the bottom of the cooker, put 
the potatoes on the soapstone and 
cover with a basin; place another hot 
soapstone on top of the basin and 
leave for an hour or more 

Savory Stew 

Take left-over meat, chicken or 
canned drief beef; brown in butter, 
add onion sliced thin, brown until the 
onion is yellow, stir in a tablespoon of 
flour; add enough water to cover the 
vegetables, which are usually potato, 
@ carrot and celery. Boil fifteen or 
twenty minutes and put in a heated 
crock in the cooker for an hour or 
two. 

I have been interested in the ways 
of making butter. As I have always 
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been called a good butter maker, I 
wish to add my mite. Instead of saying 
“work,” [ say cut and press, remov- 
ing all surplus buttermilk. The grain 
will not be broken and the butter will 
keep and not be salvy. 


Waist 


Pichu 





Saves Heat and Work 
MBS F, G. SCHOONMAKER, ULSTER CO, N Y¥ 

I think the fireless cookers are 
Sreat savers of heat and work, also 
they keep in the sweetness of the food 
as nothing goes out in steam; they are 
meat in appearance and can be set 
most anywhere. It is the nicest way 
to cook chicken so it will be tender 
enough to drop off the bones. It is 
splendid to cook ham, turkey or 
duck in. 

For breakfast cereal use 1, cup of 
cereal and 5 cups of boiling water; 
set in at night and in the morning you 
can have a fine breakfast of cereal 
To cook beans, put them in at night 
with boiling water about 1 to 6, like 
cereal, with a little molasses or sugar, 
ind season with a little pork and 
they will be fine for the next day. 


Childhood Annoyances 


DBE ELEANOR MELLEN 


[I have one son who wil be fourteen 
years old the last of this month, who is 
troubled a great deal with the nosebleed 
Hardly a day passes without his having 
it, and he is awakened from sleep at 
night. Sometimes it bleeds so much 
that he gets faint. He is small for his 
age and has not begun to mature yet as 
other boys of his age, or even younger 
thanhe have done inthisneighborhood, He 
eannot run or jump or run upstairs 
without bringing on an attack. He is 
not a strong child. Please put any help 





that you may give me in the paper, as 
it may interest some other mother. 
This is a severe instance of an al- 


universal trouble of growing 
children. Nosebleed is occasioned by 
1 multitude of causes, ranging from 
a tumble on the face to valvular heart 
trouble, Bright's disease, and typhoid 
fever It is particularly associated 
with typhoid,insomuch that if a person 
under twenty suddenly develops the 
habit of nosebleed without apparent 
cause, especially if it be in early fall 
or late summer, typhoid may well be 
the first thing considered. 

Growing children are very common- 
ly subject to these attacks on slight 
provocation or for.no known cause. 


most 


Boys are more frequently afflicted 
than girls, possibly because of more 
active habits and violent play, and 


both have the greatest liability to if 
about the age of puberty, after which 
it gradually ceases in frequency and 
violence. Strong and vigorous children 
are not as often the victimis as the less 
robust, as in the instance quoted above. 

Any child who is’ troubled with 
nosebleed to an extent that injures 
health or prevents enjoyment of nor- 
mal life, as in this case, should be ex- 
amined for possible causes, both local 
and systemtic, beginning with the 
nose itself. Ulcers or growths in the 
nasal passages or the habit of pick- 
ing the nose may cause it to bleed, 
and adenoids in the naso-pharynx just 
below the nose are a frequent cause. 
Beginning fevers, as measles, scarlet 
or typhoid, are often introduced by 
nosebleed, but before the bleeding be- 
comes a habit, the cause will be rec- 
ognized. Deep-seated diseases are less 
apt to be considered, but they must 
not be overlooked; the urine should 
be examined for Bright’s disease, the 
heart for valvular trouble or endo- 
carditis, and the blood for the varicus 
anemias. 

Most families are entirely acquaint- 
ed with the accepted methods of 
stopping ordinary nosebleed. Blood 
inclines to clot, anyway, when exposed 


* 1T 
to the air, and most attacks stop 
themselves. Cold applications to nose, 
forehead and back of neck do no 
harm and probably shorten the at- 
tack, as does pressure on the facial 
artery with the finger. In severe and 
prolonged bleeding a one-to-ten-thou- 
sand (1 to 10,000) solution of adrena- 
lin, injected with a soft rubber syringe 
or applied on a pledget of cotton over 
the bleeding spot after the clot is re- 
moved, will stop it quickly. 

The child described in the quotation 
should be taken out of school, for a 
year, if necessary, and built up in 
every possible way. Outdoor life, in 1 
tent, if convenient, tepid baths daily 
and rub afterward, nourishing food 
with plenty of vegetables, all these 
things are clearly indicated. if he 
lives’ in a city he might be put 
on a farm to great advantage, 
but as he happens to live in the coun 
try, he would be benefited by a sum 
mer ut the seashore, with daily sea 
baths and care taken to keep him out 

{To Page 18.] 





Three Blouses 


Few have too many blouses, espe- 
cially in warm weather. If you want 
a new one, how about one of these 
patterns to make it with? 
8143—Ladies' Waist 
The well-tailored woman will 
this smart blouse f wear with 


want 
one 
of the new semi-tailored skirts. The 
back is cut to extend over to the 
front, giving the effect of a shoulder 
yoke, and the waist fronts have their 
fullness gathered at this point. The 
broad collar of the times correctly 
finishes the V neck and the well-liked 


ior 


front closing is with pearl buttons; 
the flare cuffs, button trimmed, give 
needed snappy style to the blouse 
Crepe, satin, voile, silk, linen, etc, are 
suitable for developing. The pattern 
is cut in sizes 36 to 42 inches bust 


measure. Size 56 requires 2% yards 
36-inch material. 
No 84103—Waist with Fichu 

A novel touch is given this waist 
by the clever combination of sailor 
ecllar and fichu. No S405 is a dainty 
model which will make up well im 
crepe de chine, Georgette crepe ot 
pussy willow taffeta. The collar wb 
hemstitched and the fichu is gathered 
to it at the shoulders, so that it falls 
in soft folds. The fichu is edged with 
fine plaiting It may be lapped with 
the waist or separately. Two styles 
of sleeve are given with the pattern— 
the short, the plain one with a deep 
point at the back, and the long one 
with deep cuff and narrow turn-back 


The pattern is cut in sizes 36 to @ 
inches bust measure. The 36-inch 
size requires 2% yards of 56-inch 


material with 1% yards of plaiting 
$113—Waist with Cape Collar 


4 im 
Very quaint-looking~ if tits waist 229 


with the large crepe collar, No 6415 
The collar has the effect of a shou!- 





Keffect 


No 8$1413—With 


der cape—a style which is 
pepular this season. It is cut so full 
that it falls in pretty ripples at the 
front. “A finely plaited ruffle of net or 
lace gives it a soft outline which 1s 
very becoming. The fronts are gath 
ered to the back, which extends over 
and gives the effect of a yoke. Long 
and short sieeves are included in the 


Cape 


pattern, both having the same style 
of cuff. The pattern is cut in sizes 
36 to 44 inches bust measure. The 
836.inch size requires 1% yards 36- 
inch material with ™% yard 36-inch 
contrasting material and 1% yards 
plaiting. 

Price of pattern 10 cents. Order 


by number from our Pattern Depart« 
mcnt, care of this paper, 


very 
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Big Timber 


A romance of the northwest lumbering country—by Bertrand Sinclair 


Fire Behind the Smoke—X XVII 


HIS is no intimate chronicle of 
Charlie Benton and Linda Ab- 
bey, save in so far as they 
naturally furnish a logical se- 
quence in what transpired. 
Therefore tho details of their nuptials 
is of no particular concern. They 
were wedded, ceremonially dined as 
befitted the occasion, and departed 
upon their hypothetical honeymoon, 
surreptitiously abbreviated from an 
extravagant swing over half of North 
Amcrica to seventy miles by rail and 


twenty by water—and a month of 
blissful seclusion, which suited those 
two far better than any amount of 


Pullman touring, besides leaving them 
money in pocket. 
When they were gone, Stella caught 


the next boat for Seatile. She had 
drawn fresh breath in the meantime, 
and while she felt tenderly, almost 


maternally, sorry for Jack Fyfe, she 


swung back to the old attitude. Even 
granting, she argued, that she could 


muster courage to take up the mantle 
of wifehood where she laid it off, 
there was no surety that they could 
do more than compromise. There was 
the stubborn fact that she had openly 
declared her love for another man, 
that by her act she had plunged her 
husband into far-reaching conflict. 
Such a conflict existed. She could put 
her finger on no concrete facts, but it 
was in the air. She heard whispers 
of a battle between giants—a finan- 
cial duel to the death—with all the 
odds against Jack Fyfe. 

Win or lose, there would be scars. 
And the struggle, if not of and by her 
deed, had at least sprung into malev- 
olent activity through her. Men, she 
told herself, do not forget these 
things; they rankle Jack Fyfe was 
only human. No, Stella felt that they 
could only come safe to the old port 
by virtue of a passion that could 
match Fyfe’s own. And she put that 
rather sadly beyond her, beyond the 
possibilities. She had felt stirrings of 
it, but not to endure. She was proud 
and sensitive and growing wise with 
bitterly accumulated experience It 
had to be all or nothing with them, 2% 
cleaving together complicte enough to 
erase and forever obliterate all that 
had gone before. And since she could 
not see that as a possibility, there was 
nothing to do but play the game ac- 
cording to the ecards she held or 
these the trump was work, the inner 
rlow that comes of something worth 
while done toward a definite, purpose- 


ful end. She took up her singing 
again with a distinct relief. 

Time passed quickly and wunevent- 
fully enough between the wedding 


day andthe date of her Granada en- 
seemed a mere breath- 


gagement it 
middle of July 


ing space before the 
rolled around, and she was once more 
aboard a Vancouver boat In the in- 
terim, she had received a letter from 
the attorney who had wound up her 
father’s estate, intimating that there 
was naw a market demand for that 
oil stock, and asking if he should sell 
or hold for a rise in. price which 
seemed reasonably sure? Stella tele- 


rraphed her answer. If that left- 
over of a speculative period would 
brine a few hundred dollars, it would 
never be of greater service to her 


than now 

All the upper reach of Pugent Sound 
basked in its normal midsummer 
haze, the day Stella started for Van- 
couver That great region of island- 
dotted sea spread between the rugged 
Olympics and the foot of the Coast 
range lay bathed in summer sun, un- 
troubled, somnolent. But nearing the 
international boundary, the Charlotte 
drove her twenty-knot way into a 
thickening atmosphere. Northward 
from Victoria, the rugged shores that 
line those island waterways began to 
appear bbhurred Just north of Active 
Pass, where the steamers take to the 
open gulf again, a vast bank of smoke 
flung up blue and gray, a_ rolling 
mass. The air was nungent, oppressive, 
When the Charlotte spanned the 
thirty-mile gap between Vancouver 
Island and the mainland shore, she 
nosed into the Lion’s Gate under a 
slow bell, through a smoke pall thick 
as Behring fog. Stella’s recollection 
“wung back to Charlie’s uneasy growl 
of a month earlier Fire! Through- 


out the midsummer season there was 
always the danger of fire breaking 
out in the woods Not all the fire- 
ranger patrols could guard against 
the carelessness of fishermen and 
corpel 

“It's a tough summer over here for 
the timber owners,”’ she heard a man 
remark “I've been twenty years on 
the coast and never saw the woods 
so dry.” 

“Dry’s no name,” his neighbor re- 
sponded “It’s like tinder A cigar- 
ette stub'll start a blaze forty men 


couldn't put out It's me that knows 
it I've got four limits on the North 
Arm, and there’s fire on two sides of 
me You bet I'm praying for rain.” 

rhey say the country between 


Chehalis and Roaring Lake is one 
blaze,” the first man observed. 

“So?” the other replied. “Pity, too. 
Fine timber in there. I came near 


buying some timber on the lake this 
spring. Some stuff that was on the 
market as a result of that Abbey- 
Monohan split. Glad I didn’t now. 
I'd just as soon have all my money 
out of timber this season." 

They moved away in the press of 
disembarking, and Stella heard no 
more of their talk. She took a taxi 
to the Granada, and she bought a 
paper in the foyer before she followed 
the bell boy to her room. She had 
scarcely taken off her hat and settled 
downto read when the telephone rang. 
Linda’s voice greeted her when she 
answered. 

“I called on the chance that you 
took the morning boat,’’ Linda said. 
“Can I run in? I’m just down for 
the day. I won’t be able to hear you 
sing, but I'd like to see you, dear.” 

“Can you come right now?” Stella 
asked. “Come up, and we'll have 
something served up here. I don't feel 
like running the gauntlet of the din- 
ing room just now.” 

“I'll be there in 
Linda answered. 

Stella went back to her paper. 
hadn't noticed any particular stress 
laid on forest fires in the Seattle 
dailies, but she could not say that of 
this Vancouver sheet. The front page 


a few minutes, 


She 


LL you have to do is keep 
your back straight as you 
can and not think what is on it. 


* 
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reeked of smoke and fire. She glanced 
through the various items for news of 
Roaring Lake, but found only a brief 
mention. It was “reported” and “as- 


serted” and “rumored” that fire was 
raging at one or two points there, 
statements that were overshadowed 


by positive knowledge of greater areas 
nearer at hand burning with a fiercc- 
ness that could be seen and smelled. 
The local papers had enough feature 
stuff in fires that threatened the very 
suburbs of Vancouver without going 
so far afield as Roaring Lake. 

Linda’s entrance put a stop to her 
reading, without, however, changing 
the direction of her thought. For 
after an exchange of greetings, Linda 
divulged the source of her worried ex- 
pression, which Stella had immediate. 
ly remarked. 

“Who wouldn’t be worried,”’ Linda 
said, “with the whole country on fire, 
and no telling when it may break out 
in some unexpected place and wipe 
one out of house and home.” 

“Is it so bad as that at the lake?” 
Stella asked uneasily. “There's not 
much in the paper. I was looking.”’ 

“It's so bad,” Linda returned, with 
a touch of bitterness, “‘that I’ve been 
driven to the Springs for safety; that 
every able-bodied man on the lake 
who can be spared is fighting fre. 
There has been one man killed, and 
there’s half a dozen loggers in the 
hospital, suffering from burns and 
other hurts. Nobody knows where it 
will stop. Charlie’s limits have barely 
been scorched, but there’s fire all 
along one side of them. A change of 
wind—and there you are. Jack Fyfe’s 
timber is burning in a dozen places. 
We've been praying for rain and chok- 
ing in the smoke for a week.” 

Stella looked out the north window. 
From the ten-story hight she could 
see ships lying in the stream, vague 
hulks in the smoky pall that shrouded 
the harbor. 

“I’m sorry,”’ she whispered. 

“It’s devilish,"”” Linda went on. 
“Like groping in the dark and being 
afraid—for me. I've been married a 
month, and for ten days I’ve only 
seen my husband at brief intervals 
when he comes down in the launch 
for supplies, or to bring an injured 
man. And he doesn’t tell me anything 
except that we stand a fat chance of 
losing everything. I sit there at the 
Springs, and look at that smoke wall 
hanging over the water, and wonder 
what goes on up there. And at night 
there’s the red glow, very faint and 
far. That's all. I've heen doing nurs- 
ing at the hospital to help out and to 
keep from brooding. I wouldn’t be 
down here now, only for a list of 
things the doctor needs, which he 
thought could be obtaihmed quicker if 
someone attended to it personally. 
I'm taking the evening train back." 

“I'm sorry,” Stella repeated. 

She said it rather mechanically. 
Her mind was spinning a thread, up- 
on which, strung like beads, slid all 
the manifold succession of things that 
had happened since she came first to 
Roaring Lake. Linda’s voice, contin- 
uing, broke into her thoughts. 

‘I suppose I shouldn’t be croaking 
into your ear like a bird of ill omen, 
when you have to throw yourself 
heart and soul into that concert to- 
morrow,” she said contriteiy. “I won- 


der why that Ancient Mariner way of 
seeking relief from ~-one’s troubles: by . 
pouring them into another ear is such 
a universal trait? You aren’t vitally 
concerned, after all, and Iam. Let’s 
have that tea, dear, and talk about 
less. grievous things. I still have one 
or two trifles to get in the shops, too.” 

After they had finished .the food 
that Stella ordered sent up, they went 
out together. Later Stella saw her off 
on the train. 

“Good-by, dear,” Linda said from 
the coach window. “I’m just selfish 
enough to wish you were going back 
with me; I wish you could sit with 
me on the bank- of. the. lake, aching 
and longing for your mar up there in 
the smoke as I ache and long for 
mine. Misery loves. company.” 

Stella's eyes were clouded. as the 
train pulled out. Something in Linda 
Benton’s parting words: made her 
acutely lonely,. dispirited, out of joint 
with the world she was deliberately 
fashioning for herself. Into Linda’s 
life something big and elemental had 
come. The butterfly of yesterday had 
become the strong man’s mate of to- 
day. Linda’s heart was unequivocally 
up there in the smoke and flame with 
her man, fighting for their mutual 
possessions, hoping with him, fearing 
for him,-longing:for him, -secure in 
the knowledge that if nothing else 
was left them, they had each otker. 
It was a rare and beautiful thing to 
feel like that. And beyond that sor- 
rowful vision of what she lacked t9 
achieve any real and enduring happi- 
ness, there loomed also a self-tortur- 
ing conviction that she herself had 
set in motion those forces which now 
threatened ruin for her brother and 


Jack Fyfe. 
There was no logical proof of this. 
Only intuitive “subtle suggestions 


gleaned here and there, shadowy. fin- 
ger-posts which pointed to Monohan 
as a deadly hater and with a score 
chalked up against Fyfe to which she 
had unconsciously added. He had 
desired her, and twice Fyfe had 
treated him like an urchin caught in 
mischief. She recalled how Monohan 
sprang at him like a tiger that day 
on the lake shore. She realized how 
bitter a humiliation it must have been 
to suffer that sardonic cuflting at Fyfe’s 
hands. Monohan wasn't the type of 
man who would ever forget or forgive 
ecither that or the terrible grip on his 
throat. 

Even at the time she had sensed 
this and dreaded what it niight ulti- 
mately lead to. Even while her being 
answered eagerly to the physical 
charm of him, she had fought against 
admitting to herself what desperate 
intent might have laid back of the 
killing of Billy Dale—a shot that 
Lefty Howe declared was meant for 
Fyfe. She had long outgrown Mono- 
han’'s lure, but if he had come to her 
or written to make out a case for 
himself when she first went to Seattle, 
she would have accepted his word 
against anything. Her heart would 
have fought for him against the logic 
of her brain. 

But—she had had a long time to 
think, to compare, to digest all that 
she knew of him, much that was sub- 
conscious impression rising late to the 
surface, a little that she heard from 
various sources. The sum total gave 
her a man of rank passions, of rare 
and merciless finesse where his desires 
figured, a man_who got what he 
wanted by whatever means most fitly 
served his need. Greater than any 
craving to possess a woman would be 
the measure of his rancor against a 
man who humiliated him, thwarted 
him. She could understand how a 
man like Monohan would hate a man 
like Jack Fyfe, would nurse and feed 
on the venom of his hate until setting 
a torch to Fyfe’s timber would be a 
likely enough counterstroke. 

She shrank from the thought. Yet 
it lingered until she felt guilty. Though 
it made no material difference to her 


that Fyfe might or might not face 
ruin, she could not, before her own 
conscience, evade responsibility. The 


powder might have been laid, but her 
folly had touched spark to the fuse, 
as she saw it.. That seared her like a 
pain far into the night. For every 
crime a punishment; for every sin a 
penance. Her world had taught her 
that. She had never danced; she had 
only listened to the piper and longed 
to dance, as nature had fashioned her 
to do. But the piper was sending his 
bill. She surveyed it wearily, emo- 
tionally bankrupt, wondering in what 
coin of the soil sh® would have to 
pay. 

Stella sang in the gilt ballroom of 
the Granada the next afternoon, be- 
hind the footlights of a miniature 
stage, with the blinds drawn and a 
few hundred of Vancouver's social 
elect critically, expectantly listening. 
She sang her way straight into the 
heart of that audience with her open- 
ing number. This was on Wednesday. 
Friday she sang again, and Saturday 
afternoon. 

When she came back to her room 
after that last concert, wearied with 
the effort of listening to chattering 
women and playing the gracious lady 
to an admiring contingent which in- 
sisted upon making her last appear- 
ance a social triumph, she found a 
letter forwarded from Seattle. She 
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slit the envelope. A _ typewritten 
sheet enfolded a.green slip—a check. 
She -looked at the - figures, -scarcely 
comprehending until she read the 
letter. 

“We take pleasure in handing you 
herewith,’ Mr Lander wrote for the firth, 
“our check for nineteen thousand five 
hundred dollars, proceeds of -oit stock 
sold as per your telegraphed instruc- 
We sold 
same at par,.and trust this will be sate 
isfactory.” 

She looked at the check again. 
Nineteen thousand, five hundred— 
payable to her order. Two years ago 
such a sum would have lifted her to 
plutocratic hights, filled her with 
pleasurable excitement, ;,innumerable 
anticipations.- Now it stirred her 
less than the three hundred dollars 
she had just received from the 
Granada concert committee.’ She had 
earned that, had given for it due 
measure of herself. This other had 
come without effort, without expec- 
tation. And less than she had ever 
needed money before did she now re- 
quiro such a sum, j 

Yet £ 2s was sensibly aware that 
this windfall meant a short cut to 
attain by plodding over economic 
things which-she~had- only looked to 
hills. She could say good-by to sing- 
ing in photoplay houses, to vaude- 
ville engagements, to concert work in 
provincial towns. She could hitch 
her wagon to a star and go straight 
up the avenue that led to a career, 
if it were in her to achieve greatness. 

Staring out into the smoky air, she 
wondered if the fires at Roaring Lake 
still ravaged that noble forest; if 
Fyfe’s resources, like her  brother’s, 
were wholly involved in standing tim- 
ber, and if that timber were doomed? 
She craved to know. Secured herself 
by that green slip in her hand against 
every possible need, she wondered if 
it were ordained that the two men 
whose possession of material re- 
sources had molded her into what 
she was today should lose all, be re- 
duced to the same stress that had 
made her an unwilling drudge in her 
brother’s kitchen. Then she recalled 
that for Charlie there was an equiva- 
lent sum -due—a share like her own. 
At the worst, he had the nucleus of 
another fortune. 


[To Be Continued Next Week.] 





Childhood Annoyances 
{From Page 17.] 


of the sun during the hottest part of 
the day, which time could very profit- 
ably be spent in a nap. Special care 
for a year at this time may make the 
difference between a husky lad and 
a weakling ten years hence, 

Another Inquiry 

Our little five-year-old granddaughter 
wets the bed at night and in the day- 
time when asleep. She seems to have no 
knowledge of it whatever. She is the 
picture of health, sleeps well, has a good 
appetite, takes cold easily. I have taken 
her up as many as three times in the 
night and she would urinate each time. 

Probably no minor annoyance of 
childhood is greater than this, which 
is by no means uncommon. This par- 
ticular case has an unusual feature 
in that the child is so robust, the 
nervous, rapidly growing, enxemic 
children being more often afflicted. If 
there is no malformation or brain 
trouble, and such cases are so raré 
that they need not be considered, the 
final cure is certain, but in between 
are Many weary, trying months, and 
perhaps years. One rule applies to 
all cases, which is the child must 
never be punished, scolded or rea 
proved in any way for this accident. 
Such a course would do no good, since 
the action is involuntary, and by mak- 
ing it a subject of dread, keeps it on 
the child's mind and makes it worse. 

The urine should always be exam- 
ined; it may irritate because it is too 
acid, or because it is too alkaline, or 
the wetting, if much urine is passed, 
may be the first symptom of diabetes. 
The child should also be examined, 
because pinworms, adenoids and va- 
rious other conditions may be the ex- 
citing cause. If any of these condi- 
tions are discovered, treatment or re- 
moval is the first step, but that will 
not cure. The habit will remain, and 
can only be overcome slowly and .by 
the exercise of patience and wisdom, 
Get the co-operation of the child, 
rouse a desire to help, but never re- 
prove for failure; continually encour- 
age, “Try again,” “‘Better luck tomor- 
row night,” and the like. The most 
common cause is a nervous tempera- 
ment, and that miust be met by gen< 
eral training. 

If the urine is scanty, increase 
fluids, if excessive, restrict them, but 
in no case allow liquids after four in 
the afternoon. Rouse the child late 
in the evening and empty the bladder; 
sometimes a towel tied around the 
waist with a knot in the back so that 
the child will be forced to lie on the 
side, is of assistance; avoid over- 
loading with bed clothing. 

Five years to seven is the usual age 
of greatest liability to this tendency, 
but it may persist intermittently till 
Puberty, when it almost 
ceases, 
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p—- Orange Judd Service Bureau 

Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 
(1) send us full details of your case, or 
claim, with all the papers about it and 
stamps for their return; (2) also inclose 
your address label from American 
Agriculturist showing that you are a 
paid-up subscriber; or, if not such, you 
will be entitled to this free service by 
becoming 2 subscriber. 
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No Money Left 


On August 11, 1916, I Sitges five bar- 
rels and on August 16 25 rrels sweet 
potatoes to Hewitt & Co, 10 East Cam- 
den street, Baltimore, Md. He has been 
good pay for some years, but I have 
written several letters about these ship- 
ments and receive no answer. Potatoes 
were selling at a good price, and I will 
be some $75 or $100 out if payment is 
refused.—{W. U. B., North Carolina. 

The firm of Hewitt & Co, formerly 
of 10 East Camden street, Baltimore, 
has been out of business since rly in 
the fall of 1916. Orange Judd Service 
Bureau has in its files a letter from 
one of the receivers of the company 
which shows how little chance any 
creditor has of recovering on his 
claims. It reads as follows: 

There is not a penny to pay any gen- 
eral creditors. After costs of adminis- 
tration and payment of about 17 days’ 
rent, which was against the receivers, 
and taxes, there is only about $19 left 
for compensation to the receivers them- 
selves, There was only secured, from 
ill sources, $157.32. 


The Railroad Settled 


I wish to thank you for your val- 
uable service in securing for me check 
tor $50 in full payment for cow killed on 
the tracks of Delaware and Hudson rail- 
road July 25, 1916.—[{James H. Dwyer, 
Saranac, N Y¥. 

The railroad people offered $35 to 
our client, but he considered this 
imount too small, so asked Orange 
Judd Service Bureau to help him, 
with the above result. 








Merited Prison Terms 

Carl F. Geyer, president Double Serv- 

» Tire & Rubber company, Akron, O, 
was on March 27 convicted of using the 
mails to defraud by federal jury at 

leveland, O, and sentenced by Judge 

hn M. Killitts to serve 21 months in 
he Atlanta federal penitentiary. 

Mark B. Miller, head of the Piqua Tire 
& Rubber company, Piqua. O, and for- 
merly vice-president of the Double Serv- 
ice Tire & Rubber company, was con- 
victed on the same charge and sentenced 
to 15 months’ imprisonment. 

Wilmot. A. Nash, an official of the 
same company, was also convicted on 
this charge, and was fined $500 and 

sts, approximating $3000. 

The Double Service Tire & Rubber 
company made a tire out of two old 
tires by stitching them together. The 
company claimed in its advertising that 
these tires would give 7000 miles of 
service, but users of the tires found 
these claims to be false. The convicted 
men received money through the mails 
n payment for tires ordered and failed 
to fill the orders or return the money. 
They represented to prospective pur- 
chasers of stock that the company’s 
tires would give 7000 miles of service; 
that eventually each $100 invested in the 
company might. be worth $10,000; that 
the capital stock was $250,000. instead 
of $50,000. 

We congratulate the national vigi- 
lance committee for its splendid work 
in bringing the above fakers to jail 
for their misdeeds, after they were 
exposed in this column. When in 
doubt, ask us about any business prop- 
osition before you go into it. After you 
have parted with your money it may 
be too late. This free service has saved 


large sums to many subscribers. 





Continental Watch Scheme 


We are holding subject to your order 
a beautiful set of tableware comprising 
four assorted pieces of our own selec- 
tion and design, full size, for family use, 
which we will send to you. all charges 
Paid, in a neat case, packed securely, 
upon receipt of 98 cents, a charge which 
includes packing, shipping and cost of 
Prepaying charges to your home. We 
guarantee safe delivery against damage 
in transit. We secured your name and 
address from a puzzle in which your 
answer was correct; hence this offer to 
you, so we trust you will consider your- 
Self fortunate when you receive your 
Set.—[Continental Watch & Silver Com- 
Pany, Montreal, Can. 

Of course we have never seen this 
tableware, but from our ‘past expe- 
rience with similar schemes can im- 
agine just about how much it is worth. 
You will notice they carefully refrain 
from mentioning the kind of material 
from which it is manufactured. For 
all we know, it could be made of tin 
and still live up to their description. 
What chance have you of getting any- 
thing whatever for the 98 cents you 
Send to Canada? The scheme is an 
old one, and several operators of it 
have been denounced as frauds by 


United States postal fraud orders. | 
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One subscriber tells us they sent 
him his own signature clipped from 
a letter. He is puzzled to know 
how they obtained his signature, 
as he had never sent them any 
letter. Probably they have bought 
the original letters in thousand lots 
from some firm in the United States 
and are now engaged in the summer 


drive after suckers. Give all such 
schemes the go-by. You will have 
better opportunites to invest your 


Whoever wastes 
times is a 


money nearer home. 
his money in these war 
“slacker.” 


Feedstuffs Below Guarantee 


For several years we have bought feed 





‘of the United States Sugar Feed Co of 


Milwaukee, Wis. The last car was 
bought in the spring of 1916. The state 
inspectors of foodstuffs found this feed 
was not true to the analysis, and im- 
posed a fine of $50 upon our company. 
The representativeeof this U S Sugar 
Feed Co has been here several times. [ 
asked him if his feed would stand the 
inspection test and he assured me it 
would. He added: “If you are ever fined 
I will refund it to you.” I have writ- 
ten to Mr Hefferman, and also to the 
company asking for the $50. but received 
no reply.—[{D. H. M., New York. 

Thus far Orange Judd Service Bu- 
reau has been unable to obtain any 
response from U S Sugar Feed Co, 
This looks like a case where merchan- 
dise proved costly to an innocent pur- 
chaser. It emphasizes one risk in- 
curred by local dealers in feeds and 
fertilizers. If stuff bought in good 
faith proves to be under standard, the 
dealer may have to suffer, whereas the 
manufacturer is really to blame 





= ry: a “ 
Defective Tire Guarantee 
I sent Victor Fire & Rubber company, 
Baltimore, Md, $17.50 for two tires, one 
for a neighbor and one for myself. [| 
noticed they had sent me different tires 
from what [I ordered, but since they 
guaranteed them to give 3500 miles of 
service against defects in material and 
workmanship, I decided to keep them 
My neighbor's tire ran less than 1000 
miles; mine less than 500 He sold his 
to a junk dealer for 30 cents I wrote 
the Victor company and they had me 
send in the tire to be examined by Sd 
adjustor. Later they offered me anothe 
tire for $2.86. That's ull the \djust- 
metn they wish to make.—[{A. H. Daly. 
The Victor company guaranty 
reads: “These tires are absolutely 
guaranteed to give 3500 miles of serv- 
ice against defects in material and 
workmanship, otherwise return them 
and we will make satisfactory adjust- 
ment.” Our readers can judge wheth- 
er or not they would consider our 
client to have received a satisfactory 
adjustment. 


Speaking to the Point 

If you send $3 for a book on herbs, 
that is no guaranty that its publisher 
will pay you the prices he quotes for 
bark, roots, ferns, etc. Their value 
depends upon their condition and the 
market for same. Several concerns 
deal in such stuff. In the growing 
season certain florists buy quantities 
of ferns, pack closely in heavy boxes 
and keep in cold storage until along 
toward Christmas, when they sell it 
for decorations, 








There is no law that prevents any 
money lender from collecting interest 
in advance, provided that is the un- 
derstanding between the two parties 
On commercial loans in banks the 
borrower usually pays the interest in 
advance, and this is called discount, 
such loans being usually for two, 
three, four or six months. On long 
time mortgage loans the interest al- 
most invariably is paid at the end of 
each semiannual or annual period. 


Let People Know About Milk 
{From Page 7.] 

Organization and the application of 
common sense business tactics are re- 
sponsible for our most successful bus- 
iness enterprises at present. The dairy 
industry of the country is bigger than 
our oil companies, bigger than any 
public service corporation. It is bigger 
than any single railroad or organiza- 
tion of railroads, yet its disorganiza- 
tion is largely responsible for its, pres- 


; 


_ ent predicament... While it is true that 


milk is a perishable product and gas- 
Oline is not, nevertheless, there is no 
legitimate reason why the producers 
of this marketable product should not 
have at teast a silent vote in estab- 
lishing the price of their commodity. 
While we cannot indorse without 
qualifications some of the actions of 
the Dairymen’s league we must ideal- 
ize their accomplishments and give 
them credit for aiding the tadustry in 
many ways. It seems to me that 
there is just cause for organization at 
the present moment for the purpose 
of saving the industry from extinction. 

If it becomes necessary to send 
dairy animals to the shambles surely 
the low producers should be sold or 
sacrificed, and not the pure-bred or 
grade cow that is almost making ends 
meet. If a calf is worth growing at 
all it is worth growing well Hence, 
heifer calves should not be relegated 
to the back field to subsist on grass 
or forage alone, even though grains 
are almost prohibitive in price. It is 
the greatest opportunity in the dairy- 
men’s history to cull his herd, owing 
to the high price of beef and the read- 
iness of the butcher to buy his dis- 
cards. The dairyman, however, who 
has a high average-producing herd 
would be short-sighted, indeed, if he 
sold his best cows at beef prices. 

It is a time requiring counsel and 
judgment. The last thing that should 
be done is to dispose of useful breed- 
ing animals whose production clearly 
entitles them to a place in the herd, 
even, though actual profits from the 
industry may be lacking. The slogan, 
“Enlist your cows in the cause of 
your country,” is quite appropriate 
Yet it is but fair to demand that the 
man who cares for cows in an effort 
to produce milk to feed humanity 
should be paid quite as much for his 
time and energy as the one who 
makes bullets to kill men. 


; 
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EMM an 
Marketing Farm Bonds 
Arrangements have been made by 
the federal farm loan board at Wash 
ington for the marketing of approxi- 
mately half the bonds issued by the 
12 federal land banks during the next 
six months, up to a total of $50,000,- 
GOO. through a group of investment 
hcuses including Alexander brown «& 
Sons of Baltimore, Brown jrothers 
& Co of Philadelphia Harris Forbes 
& Co of New York, Lee Higginson «& 
Co of Boston The other half of the 
bonds issued will be sold by the fed 
eral land banks directly to investors 


in their respective districts. 
The bonds first issued will 
41%4% interest free of all tax, 
be in denominations as low as $25, 
so as to be within the reach of the 
smallest investor. The bonds are 
secured by first farm mortgages made 
through the system. The constitu- 
tionality of the law and the legality 


bear 


of the bonds issued under it have 
been fully confirmed by Attorney- 
Gen Gregory and former Justice 


Charles E. Hughes 





Farmers Take Loan Advantages 


Up to July 1 about $12,000,000 ac- 
tually have been lent to farmers on 
long time first mortgages at 5% inter- 
est, under the federal farm loan 
system. The loans to farmers in 
California are upward of $2,000,- 
000, Kansas $500,000, Mississippi $400, - 
000, Montana $500,000, South Carolina 
$400,000, Texas $900,000, Washington 
$600,000, Indiana $400,000, other states 
in smaller amounts enough to bring 
the total up to $12,000,000. Any 
farmer can obtain full information 
for an application to the federal land 
bank nearest him. They are located 
at Springfield, Mass, Baltimore, Md, 
Columbus, S C, Louisville, Ky, New 
Orleans, La, St Louis, Mo, St Paul, 
Minn, Omaha, Neb, Wichita, Kan. 
Houston, Tex, Berkeley, Cal, Spokane, 
Wash. 

During May the business done by 
the different banks is officially report- 
ed as follows for each of the federal 
land banks: 


MAY BUSINESS OF LAND BANKS 











District — name Amt ap Loans Loans 
of nk plied for approved closed 
1 Springfield ..... $ 161,915 
2 Baltimore ..... 3,266,275 351,234 21,050 
3 Columbia 3,3 269,800 
4 Louisville 481,500 
§ }. K.. Orleans. . 493,215 
7 St Pant 119,500 
8 Omaha 492,000 
9 ta 271,100 
10 Houston 63,858 10,000 
il Berkeley . ° 145,700 20,400 
12 Spokane ° 5. 305. "464 1,144,485 
Totala ....... a44 593.303 $3,832,392 $51,450 













and will ! 





Galloway S Complete 


Pumping Outfit 


OTSe-power water cooled 


Pump Jack is extra powerful, double geared—des en 

je tee especi 
ally tor deep wells. Strong 16 ft. of Drive Belt. Every- 

thing oe already to hitch to pump. 

pumpin 


Saw wood. Simple—casy to operate. 
ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS AD 
GUARANTEED On MONEY GACK 





NOTICE 
TO THE CONSIGNOR OREDITORS 
of G. FURMAN & COMPANY. 


You and each of you, as « ousignor creditors of @ 
FURMAN & COMPANY 1-2-3 West Washington 
Market, New York. N. Y for farm produce con 
signed to the said G. Furman & Company to be sold 
on commission. and all persons having claima againai 
the said G. Furman & Company for farm produce 
consigned to the said commission merchants to be 
sold on commission, are hereby notified, in pursuance 
of Chapter 544. Laws of 1917, that you are required 
to file a verified statement of your claim against the 


said commission merchants with the undersigned, ae 
Commissioner of Agriculture at Agricultural Hall, 
corner of State and Lodge Streets, Albany, N. Y., on 
or before September 4th, 1917. and you are further 


notified that claims not so filed on or before that 
date will not receive consideration in any action or 
proceedings upon the bond heretofore filed by the 
said G. Furman & Company 
OHARLES 8S. WILSON 
Commissiouer of Agriculture 
Dated. Albany. N. Y.. 
June 16, 1917. 


—[ Advertisaman 


COFFE E 


From Wholesaler Direct, fresh off the Roaster 
POUNDS FOR 
5 Bean or Ground $ 1 ‘3S 
CELIVERED FREE WITHIN 300 MILES 
10 LBS. — FRee 1000 MILES 
Mf 














Sat Fuaranteed ¢ ney Refunded 

GILLIES COFFEE CO. 233 239 Washingt on St.,.New York 

ESTABLISHED 77 YEARS 
io Deli ered /;, FREE 
iV rou 
A sample 1917 model “Ran ‘bi 
evyelé on approval and 30 GAYS fiat 

Write at once for \arge illustrated 

catalog showing complete fine of biog 
cles, tires and supplies an Lgarticelocs 


of most mar pel 148 Offer gear rrade on 4 
bicycie. Yoo will Be astouisaed’at Oar 
low prices and remarkable terms 
+ venting br ee foe Born 
u money or rn co 
TIRESa 


Sundries 
Do business direct with he mies Merde 


A in America. fot buy until boron 
what we can do for your Wi" te TO U3. 


MEAD et hous DEPT. S- “16, CHICAGG 








Let os send yoo 


Polk Miller’s 
Dog Book—Free 


America’s greatest authority oa 
dogs and to treat them 
Originator of the world famons 
Sergeant's Dog oe ag 
Polk Miller Drug Co., 
Dept. 104 Ri Rienea Va. 








WELL "avs® WELL 
PAYS 

Own a machine of your own. Cash or easy 

terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes 





Write for Circular 


WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St.. Ithaca, N. ¥. 














Away with DEADLY POISONS 


FRAT LORN 


KILLS” RATS. MICE AND GOPHERS 


ALL DEALERS 








BELGIAN HARES 


Best on the market. Well bred 
Prices reasonable. Write 


RALPH PILKINGTON, 617 Ellicott Square, BUFFALO.N.¥ 
FOR YOUR OLD BUBBER, ae Ban 4 

S AND RAGS. SEND FOR PRI 
HUDSON SUPPLY & MFG. GD., ones, . i 


Rural Improvement 
By F. A. Waugh 
E VERY rural district needs better roads, better 
school beildings and grounds, better farm 
Planning, better public buildings, more play 
grounds, and the other conveniences and embellish 
ments which the cities always have, but which the 











country usually lacks. The present book explains 
clearly just what these requirements aro how 


to get the work done, 
Lt 6x7 inches. 320 pagos. Cloth. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 315 Fourth Avea., N.Y. 
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Time Saver 






It’s time now for speed and efficiency. 

No one now has fime to waste. 

Speed up your work—and speed up 
your play to keep fit for your work 
—get an automobile. 

No one now has energy to waste. 

Get a car that’s big enough not to 
cramp you, that rides easy and 
won’t tire you. 

No one now has money to waste. 

Get Overland Model Eighty-Five Four. 

True efficiency and true economy point 
to this one car as the compass points 
to the North Pole. 

No other car of such comfortable size 
has such power with such economy 
of operation. 

Noother car of such comfortable size is 
so sturdy—so economical of upkeep. 

No other car of such comfortable size 
has been built in such quantities 

















































and for so long a time. 
No other car of such comfortable size 
sells for so little. Medd 
ive Posse It’s the car for you and the time to ; —" 
dates buy it is now. Five possenger towriag 
a Have efficient equipment for efficient $ 
Cucilinaiaiinatines living. . g a 5 
PO nar Get your Overland Model Eighty-Five 
fcc thin Four today. - =! — 
poe pt om joan Catalog om request. Please eddress Dept. 1093 All prices f. 0. b. Toledo 
Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio estate mehr eae 
Overland and Willys-Knight Motor Cars and q 
Light Commercial Cars 
SI 
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